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Notices to Members for 1920. 
as F&F ws 


Subscriptions of New Members.—Those Members who 
joined the Society after October 1st, 1919, are exempt from 
further payment until January Ist, 1921. 


Resignations.—Any Member wishing to resign must give 
notice to the Hon. Secretary on or before February Ist, after 
which date he will remain liable for his subscription. 


The Exhibitions.—The great Summer Show will be held in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Thursday, 
July Ist. The Provincial Show will be held at Leeds on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, July 13th and 14th. The Spring 
Show on ‘Tuesday, April 27th, and the Autumn Show 
on Thursday, September 23rd, will both be held in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, S.W. 


Admission Tickets.— These will be sent to Members in May 
next. 


Extra Tickets.—Members can purchase extra Tickets for 
their friends for the Great Summer Show at a reduced rate on 


application being made to the Hon. Secretary, 25, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1., on or before June 25th. 


The Library.—Standard Books of Reference can now be . 


loaned to Members on application to the Hon. Secretary, 25, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Extra Copies of Publications.—Members can purchase extra 
copies, post free, of the ‘‘ Select List of Roses and Instructions 
for Pruning,” price 5s., ‘‘ Enemies of the Rose,” price 3s. 6d., and 
‘‘ Hints on Planting Roses,’’ price 1s.,of the Hon. Secretary. 

COURTNEY PAGE, Hon. Secretary. 
JANUARY, 1920. 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Telephone, Victoria 959. 


TO 
Lawn 

and 
Garden 


LOVERS 


Thirty years of practical experience combined 
with sctentific hnowledge we freely place at the 
disposal of every owner of a garden lawn, or 
playing field, to enable him or her to greatly 


| increase the productiveness or beauty of his 
possession. 


We are Growers Manufacturers, and Suppliers 
| of Seeds, Plants, Fertilizers Weed Killers Lawn 
| Improvers Pest Killers Plant Supports, etc., etc. 


We take an individual interest in°every inquiry 
because we desire that every customer should be 
a satisfied customer. 


The thousands of letters we possess bearing 
testimony to the value of our Service and our 


Goods prove that our method is Good—Good for 
You and Good for Us. 


Whatever Goods you muy require that we can 
| supply will justify ALL we claim. 


We supply them under a Rigid 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


We can give this guarantee because nothing is 
ever offercd for sale until it has been subjected to 
severe tests in our own experimental gurdens, 
supplemented by reports from special customers, 
who test for us under different conditions. 


Ltd., 
WRITE US NOW formerly 


The Boundary Chemical 
Our Catalogue Co., Ltd., 
and advice is FREE. 


Do NOT DELAY GARDEN SUPPLIES 
| 


Seed, Garden. and 
Lawn Specialists 


Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


=m a Cassell’s Gardening Volumes® 


The Rose Book 


By H. H. THOMAS and WALTER EASLEA. 


A complete guide for amateur Rose Growers, telling, in simple, 
concise fashion, how and when things should be done. 


The chapters include: Roses for Walls and Fences— Moss Roses—Rose Growing for 
Exhibition— Situation, Soil and Planting—Manures for Roses, etc. 
With 8 Lumiere Photographs by H. Essannicu Corker, and os, Pane of Half-tone 
Tlinstrations. Cloth ptit, grit top. Ts. 6d. ne 


The Ideal Garden 


By H. H. THOMAS. 
This attractive book indicates certain byways of garden planting, 
and passes in review SIX MONTHS’ WORK in the outdoor garden. 
With 16 Colour Plates and yo Photographic Reproductions. Cloth gslt. Te. 6d. net. 


Rock Gardening for Amateurs 


By H. H. THOMAS. 


_ The simplest and most beautiful book on this fascinating subject; 
it shows how a rock garden may be built, planted and successfully 
maintained. 


With 12 dirvect-from-Nature Lumiere Piatss by H. Essennion Corker, F.R.P.S., etc., and 64 
pages of Illustrations. Cloth gilt. Ts. 6d. net. 


Garden Flowers as They Grow 


By H. H. THOMAS. 
This wonderful series of popular garden flowers, produced from 


direct colour photographs, appeals to all garden and flower lovers. 


With 20 Lumiere eu Aa H. Essennian Corker, F.RUPLS.. ete., with Descriptive Text by 
~H. THomas. Cloth gut. Ts. 6d. net. 


The Pocket Gardener - 


By H. H. THOMAS. 


A comprehensive volume, which can be carried in the pocket, 

containing a description, together with essential particulars for 

successful treatment, of every flowering plant, fruit and vegetable 
the reader is likely to wish to grow. 

A comprehensive Dictionary in a handy pocket size. Cloth, Is. net.; Leather, le. Od. net. 


Read the “ GARDENER,” 2d. Weekly. Specimen copies (post free) 3d. 
@ @ @ CASSELL & Co., Ltd., LONDON, £...4. 8 
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YOUR ROSE-GARDEN. 


ee 


“You may be rich enough to buy a rose-garden 
as big as the Garden of Eden, but unless 
you, with your own hands, participate to a greater 
or less degree in the care of your flowers, there 
may be a rose-garden, even a beautiful rose-garden, 
but it will never be YOUR garden.” 


ADMIRAL AARON WARD. 


(American Rose Annual, 1918). 
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PREFACE. 


With the return of happier days the Council decided to widen 
the scope of the Rose Annual by the inclusion of coloured 


illustrations. 


The necessary subjects were a little difficult to obtain, but 
nevertheless they represent the last word in colour photography, 


and I am sure will be appreciated. 


The thanks of the Editor and Members of the Society are 


due to those friends who have so kindly contributed articles. 


COURTNEY PAGE. 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


January, 1920. 
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NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


Report of the Council for the Year 1919. 


The Council are glad to be able to report that the favourable 
forecast in the opening paragraph of the report for 1918 has been 
amply justified, the record number of 1,003 Members having joined 
the Society during the year just ended. 


Publications. 


The Rose Annual for 1919 was sent to all Members in March 
last. As showing how much this volume was appreciated, the 
entire issue was exhausted early in September last. The enormous 
demand for the Society’s publications, from abroad as well as at 
home, proves that they are now generally recognized as the standard 
publications on Roses. The Council would like to place on record 
,its obligation to all who have so willingly assisted in their com- 
pilation, feeling assured that Members of the Society will cordially 
endorse this expression of thanks. 


The Rose Annual for 1920, containing as usual a number of 
interesting and helpful articles to Rose Growers generally, will 
be issued in January next. A new edition of the Select List of 
Roses and Instructions for Pruning will also be undertaken early 
in the New Year. 


Library. 

During the year new additions have been made to the Society’s 
Library at 25, Victoria Street, and many volumes most in demand 
have been trebled. The conditions under which books may be 
obtained by Members are printed in the Book of Arrangements. 
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Shows in 1919. 

Four Shows were held during the year. The Spring Show 
was held in the London Scottish Drill Hall, on Tuesday, April 
29th. In spite of special difficulties which war time conditions 
have imposed upon cultivators of Roses under glass, a number 
of very fine exhibits were staged, and it was obvious that the 
first Roses of the year were gladly welcomed by the public. 


The Great Summer Show was held in the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on Wednesday, July 2nd. ‘This proved a very 
fine Show, and the exhibits, although not up to the pre-war 
number, showed a large increase on the preceding year. The 
blooms were remarkable for their cleanness and brightness, and 
the charming basket Classes were a feature of the Show, reaching 
a particularly high standard of excellence. Weather conditions 
were unfavourable, but the attendance was well up to the average, 


thus proving how much this fixture is appreciated by Members 
and friends. 


The Provincial Show was held at Norwich on Thursday, 
July 10th. Exhibits were not so numerous as one would have 
wished, but nevertheless those staged were very fine, especially 
the New Seedling section. 


The Autumn Meeting was held at the London Scottish Drill 
Hall, on Tuesday, September 9th. ‘This was perhaps one of 
the surprises of the year. The exhibits staged were of a very 
high standard, and won the general admiration of a crowd of 
visitors. 


Shows in 1920. 

Arrangements have been made to hold a Spring Show at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, April 
27th; the Great Annual Summer Show at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Thursday, July Ist; the Provincial 
Show at Leeds, on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 18th and 14th; 
and an Autumn Show at the Royal Horticulturat Hall, West- 
minster, on Thursday, September 28rd. Full particulars will be 
found in the Book of Arrangements for 1920. 
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Finance. 


The financial position of the Society, notwithstanding heavy 
increased demands consequent upon the rise in prices, continues 
to be satisfactory. The total receipts for the year, including a 
balance of £71 6s. 8d. brought forward from last year, amount 
to £38,429 17s. 2d., and the total payments for the same 
period to £8,892 12s. 7d., leaving a balance at the Society’s 
Bankers on the 3lst December, 1919, of £37 4s. 7d. During the 
year the Council have invested £500 in 4 per cent. War Loan. 


Mr. H. V. Machin. 


The Council announce with great regret the death in August 
last of one of the Society’s Vice-Presidents, Mr. H. V. Machin. 
Although not so well known to present-day Rosarians, a few years 
ago he was a most successful Amateur exhibitor at the Society’s 
Provincial Shows. His loss will be keenly felt, the more so as 
he had endeared himself to so many friends. 


Mr. W. D. Prior. 


The untimely death of Mr. W. D. Prior is a distinct loss 
to the Council and the Society. He was one of the most success- 
ful trade exhibitors, and during the past year carried off the 
Champion Trophy both at the Summer and Provincial Shows, 
besides many other first prizes. He took a keen interest in the 
Society’s work, and will be greatly missed by a large circle of 
friends. 


In conclusion the Council desire once more to record their 
appreciation of the good work done by Local Secretaries and 
others, in securing new Members, and generally in promoting the 
interests of the Societv. Foremost amongst those who have been 
particularly successful, Mr. Whitlock, Mr. R. E. West, Mr. 
C. E. Cant, Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, and Messrs. Bees, Ltd., must. 
be mentioned. They also wish to acknowledge with gratitude 
the services rendered by Miss Willmott, V.M.H., one of the 
Society’s Vice-Patronesses. 
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CONSTITUTION AND RULES 
RELATING THERETO OF 


The 


Title 


Office 


Objects 


Membership 


National Kose society. 


! 


NS 


1 The title of this Society is ‘*‘ THE 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY.’’ 


2. The Office of the Society shall be in 
London at such place as may from time to time 
be fixed by the Council of the Society. 


3. The Object of the Society is to encourage, 
improve and extend the cultivation of the Rose 
by means of publications, the holding of Exhi- 
bitions and otherwise. 


4, The Society shall consist of members pay- 
ing annual subscriptions of either 21/- or 10/6 
as they may elect, and the receipt and accept- 
ance of a subscription by the Hon. Treasurer or 
Hon. Secretary shall constitute the subscriber 
thereof a Member of the Society. 

Any person desiring to commute his or her 
annual subscription for life may do so by making 
one pavment of £10 10s. in lieu of an annual 
subscription of one guinea, or of £5 5s. in lieu 
of an annual subscription of half-a-guinea, and 
shall thereby become entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of the corresponding annual sub- 
scription. 


No person shall be entitled to any of the 
rights and privileges of membership until his or 
her subscription for the current year has been 
received by the Hon. Treasurer or Hon. Secre- 
tary. 

The rights and privileges of members of the 
Society shall be as follows :— 


(a) To receive copies of publications issued by 
the Society. 
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Subscriptions 


Applieation 
of income 
and funds 


Exceutive 
Counell 


Appointment 
and Duties 
of Officers 


(b) To exhibit, subject to the Exhibition Regu- 
lations for the time heing in force, at the 
Society’s Exhibitions and at Exhibitions 
held by the Society in conjunction with 
any local Society. 


(c) To receive Members’ tickets of admission 
to the Socictv’s Exhibitions. 


(d) To vote at all Gencral Mectings of the 
Society. 


5. Subscriptions shall be payable on January 
lst in each vear. Any member desirous of re- 
linquishing membership shall give notice thereof 
in writing to the Hon. ‘Treasurer or Hon. Secre 
tary not later than February Ist in any. year, 
and in default of such notice such member shall 
be Hable for the subseription fer the current 
year. 


6. The income and funds of the Socicty 
shall be applicd towards the promotion of the 
objects of the Society. 


7. The management and administration of 
the affairs of the Socicty shall, subject to these 
Rules, be vested in a Council consisting of 12 
Acting Vice-Presidents and 386 other members 
of the Socictv, all of whom shall be elected at 
the Annual Gencral Meeting of the Society, and 
shall hold office until the next Annual General 
Meeting. The Officers of the Society shall be 
ex-ofhicio members of the Council. Any vacancy 
occurring during the vear may be filled by the 
Council, and such appointments shall hold good 
until the next Annual Gencral Mecting. Twelve 
Members of the Council shall form a quorum. 


8. The Officers of the Society who shall be 
elected at the Annual General Mecting and hold 
office until the next Annual General Meeting 
shall be the following :-- 


(a) A President of the Society who shall take 
the chair at all mectings of the Society 
and of the Council. No member of the 
Society shall hold the ofhee of President 
for more than two consecutive vears or be 


Mhection of 
lon. Viece- 
Presidents 
and Hon. 
ate 
Members 


Appointment 
of Standing 
Committees 
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cligible for re-election as President for 

two years after the expiration of any 

second succeeding year of his tenure of 
. Office as President. 


(b) A Deputy President who shall, in the 
absence of the President, preside at all 
inectings of the Society and of the Coun- 
cil. 


(c) An Hon. Treasurer who shall be the 
Accounting Officer, and shall be re- 
sponsible for the payment into the 
Socicty’s Banking Account of all monevs 
received by him on behalf of the Society. 
The Hon. Treasurer shall prepare for the 
Annual General Mecting a Balance Sheet 
and Statement of Accounts in respect of 
his vear of ofhice, and 

(d) An Hon. Sceeretary who shall be re- 
sponsible for all the secretanal work of 
the Society, and shall be Editor of the 
Societv’s publications. The Hon. Secre 
tary shall account to the Hon. Treasurer 
for all moneys reecived by him on behalf 
of the Socicty. 


These Officers shall be ex-officio members of 
the Council and all Committees thereof. 


Any vacancy amongst the officers occurring 
during the year shall be filled by the Council, 
and such appointments shall hold good until the 
next Annual Gencral Meeting. 


9. Such persons as the Society may desire to 
honour mav at the Annual General Mecting, on 
the nomination of the Council, be elected as 
Hon. Vice-Presidents or Hon. Life members of 
the Society, but they shall not as such be entitled 
to vote or take any part in the management 
and adnunistration of the affairs of the Society. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents shall hold office for 
one year, but shall then be eligible for re-election. 


10. The Council shall cleet, not later than 
the month of Februarv in each vear, from 
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Council 
Meetings 


aniongst its members (exclusive of ex-officio 
members) the following Standing Committees : — 


(a) A Finance and General Purposes Commit- 
» tee which shall certify all accounts prior to 
their presentation to the Council for au- 
thority for payment, and shall consider 
and report to the Council on all questions 

of finance and expenditure, and on all 


general matters affecting the management 
of the Society. 


(b) An) Exhibitions Committee which shall 
report to the Council on all matters in 
connection with the Socictv’s Exhibi- 
tions. 


(c) A Publications Committee which shall be 
responsible to the Council for the Society’s 
publications. 


Each standing Committee shall consist of ten 
imcembers, and shall clect its own Chairman. No 
member of the Council shall serve on more than 
two Standing Committees, excepting the Chair- 
man of cach Committee. who shall be an cx- 
oficio Member of each of the other Standing 
Conmmnittees and the officers. 


Five members of a Standing Committce shall 
form a quorum. 


The Council may appoint special Committees 
for special purposes. Unless otherwise directed 
bw the Council no Committee of the Council 
shall have anv executive powers, and no act or 
decision of any Comittee shall be deemed to 
be an act or decision of the Council. 


11. A meeting of the Council, of which not 
less than seven davs’ notice in writing together 
with particulars of the business to be transacted 
thereat, shall be sent by the Hon. Secretary to 
cach member thereof, shall be convened so often 
as the Council may decide, or whenever the Hon. 
Secretary shall think necessary, or on a requi- 
sition in writing signed by not less than 12 mem- 
bers of the Council stating the purposes for which 
such meeting is desired. 


Financial 
provisions 


Appoint ment 
of Auditor 
atd Duties 


Exhibitions 
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12. The Bankers of the Societv shall be 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., or such other bankers as 
the Council shall hereafter from time to time 
appoint. The Society’s banking account shall be 
in the name of ‘‘ The National Rose Societv,’’ 
and no cheques shall be drawn on the account 
without a resolution of the Council, which resolu- 
tion shall be entered on the Minutes of the 
Council. 


All cheques shall be signed by two of the 
following persons: the Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. 
Secretary, or the Chairman of the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. 


The Reserve and Special Funds of the 
Society shall be invested as the Council may 
direct in the joint names of not less than three 
members of the Society, who shall be nominated 
by the Council. Such investments shall not be 
varied or realised except with the authority of 
the Council. 


13. The Society shall at the Annual General, 
Meeting appoint as Auditor for the ensuing year 
a Certificated Accountant, who shall hold office 
for one year, but shall be cligible for re-election. 
The Auditor shall examine and audit the books 
and accounts of the Socicty and the annual 
balance sheet, and shall ascertain that all pay- 
ments have been duly authorised bv the Council 
and vouched. 


14. The Society shall hold one or more 
Metropolitan Iixhibitions in cach vear and _ pro- 
vincial IXxhibitions when practicable, and mav 
also hold Exhibitions in conjunction with anv 
other Society, provided that such Exhibitions 
shall not, save in the case of a Provincial Socicty, 
where in the opinion of the Council, special cir- 
cumstances justify such course being taken, 
extend over more than one day. 


The Council shall have power to make such 
Regulations for the management and conduct of 
Exhibitions, and such Rules for judging thereat 
as it may think proper, and such Regulations and 
Rules shall be binding on all members of the 
Society. 


Affiuiation 
of Local 
Rose, etc., 
Societies 


Nominations 
for clection 
at Annuas 
General 
Mceting 


Election of 
Council 


None but members of the Society shall ex- 
hibit at any of the Society’s Exhibitions with 
the exceptions that a lady who is a member of 


_the family and of the household of a member 


may exhibit in the Tadies’ Artistic Classes, and 
that members of a Provincial Society may exhibit 
at an Exhibition held by the Society in conjunc- 
tion with such Provincial Society. 


15. Local Rose, or other similar socicties, 
which offer not less than £15 (exclusive of Chal- 
Ienge Cups) in prizes for Roses annually may, 
with the approval of the Council, become afhliated 
to the Society on pavment of an annual subscrip- 
tion of 10/6 and subject to their observing the 
Regulations for Exhibitions prescribed bv the 
Council. Affiliated socicties shall be entitled to 
receive copies of the National Rose Socicty’s pub- 
lications, and to offer for competition such medals 
of the National Rose Socicty as the Council mav 
determine. 


16. The nominations for, election at the 
Annual General Meccting of Hon. and Acting 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. Life members and officers 
shall be made by the Council, which may also 
nominate members of the Society for election as 
ordinary members of the Council. Members of 
the Society may make nominations for the elec- 
tion of ordinary members of the Council provided 
that such nominations shall be signed bv not 
less than two members of the Societv and sent 
to the Hon. Secretary, together with the written 
consent of the nominee to act, not later than 
Noveinber Ist next preccding the Annual Gen- 
eral Mecting. 


17. If the number of candidates nominated 
for election and re-election as ordinary members 
of the Council shall exceed the number of 
vacancies, then the Hon. Secretary shall send 
to each member of the Society, with the notice 
convening the Annual General Meeting, a voting 
paper setting out the names of the candidates 
(with their addresses) in alphabetical order. 


Annual 
General 
Meeting 
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Each member shall be entitled to as many 
votes as there are vacancies to be filled, but not 
more than one vote may be given for any candi- 
date. 


Every voting paper shall be filled in and 
signed by the member voting, and returned 
endorsed Voting Paper, so as to reach the 
Honorary Secretary at least five clear days before 
the Annual General Meeting. The provisions of 
this Rule as to the mode of voting with a note 
as to the total number of candidates that mav 
be voted for shall be printed on the Voting 
Papcrs, and any Voting Paper which 1s out of 
time or. does not conform to this Rule shall be 
void. 


The Voting Papers shall be handed, un- 
opened, to the Scrutinecrs (not less than two in 
number) appointed by the President, who shall 
count the same and report the result of the 
voting to the Annual Gencral Mecting. 


A record of the attendances of members of 
the Council at mectings since the preceding 
Annual General Meeting shall be sent with each 


- Voting Paper. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the 
Socicty, of which mecting not less than 14 days’ 
notice in writing together with particulars of 
the business to be transacted thereat shall be 
sent by the Hon. Secretarv to cach member of 
the Society, shall be held in January of each 
vear, and the order of business shall be as fol- 
lows :— 


(i.) Confirmation of Minutes of the last Annual 
General Meeting. 


(ii.) Reeeption of Annual Report of the Council 
and the Hon. ‘Treasurer’s Statement of 
Accounts as audited by the Soctety’s 
Auditor. 


(iii.) Election of President, Deputy President, 
Hon. and Acting Vice-Presidents, ordin- 
arv members of the Council, Hon. Trea- 


Special 
General 
Mecting 


Removal of 

Member's 
name from 
List of 
Manbers 


Alteration, etc., 


of Rules 


surer, Hon. Sccretary, and an Auditor 
for the ensuing vear; and 


(iv.) Other general business. 


All voting shall be by members of the Society 
in person, and no voting by proxy shall be 


allowed. 


19. A Special General Meeting of the 
Society of which mecting not less than seven 
days’ notice in writing together with particulars 
of the business to be transacted thereat shall be 
sent by the Hon. Secretary to each member of 
the Society, shall be convened by direction of 
the Council, or on a requisition in writing signed 
by not less than 25 members of the Society 
stating the purpose for which such mecting is 
desired. 


No business other than that for which the 
meeting has been convened shall be taken at anv 
Special General Mecting. All voting at such 
mecting shall be by members of the Society in 
person, and no voting bv proxy shall be allowed. 


20. For the considcration of any question 
affecting the conduct of any member of thie 
Society, or any motion to disqualify a person 
for membership, a Special General Meeting shall 
at the instance of the Council be convened, and 
such ineeting shall have power on a vote taken 
by ballot by a majority of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting to remove the name 
of such member from the list of members, wherc- 
upon such person shall cease to be entitled to 
anv of the rights and privileges of membership 
of the Society. 


21. These Rules shall not be added to, 
amended or rescinded, except at an Annual 
(;eneral Meeting or a Special Mecting of the 
Society, and then only with the consent of not 


‘less than two-thirds of the members present and 


voting at such meeting. 
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MR. GEORGE PAUL, V.M.H. 


Vice-President N.R.S. 


By The EDITOR. 


I do not suppose there is any living person who 1s _ better 
acquainted with the Rose than our old friend Mr. George Paul. 
He was born and cradled amongst Roses, and has practically devoted 
his life to them, and many indeed have been the new varieties 
that have come from that home of the Rose, Cheshunt. In his 
early days, when nurserymen were almost the only exhibitors at 
the shows, there were four men whose names were then, so to 
speak, household words—Rivers, Lanc, Paul and Wood—of whom 
Mr. Paul is the sole survivor. In those days the present champions 
of the Rose world, the two Cants, Prince, Prior, Dicksons and 
McGredy, were unknown, so Mr. Paul may rightly be called the 
Father of Rosarians. 


In chatting to him recently, he told me that after leaving his 
school in Germany he spent nearly two vears with his father’s old 
friend, Mr. Charles Fisher, at Handsworth, near Shefheld, leaving 
to join his father at Cheshunt in the autumn of 1860. 


He first began exhibiting in the summer of 1862, winning 11 
first prizes in the comparatively few exhibitions which were then 
held, but in 1863 the number of first prizes had risen to 25. These 
years saw the rise of the Hybrid Perpcetuals and their replacing the 
various summer Roses, even as he had seen the replacement of the 
H.P. by the Hvbrid Teas in the last few vears. Of the catalogued 
H.P.’s of 1860 only some few would be found in the catalogues of 
to-day, the only probable survivors being Général Jacqueminot, 
Jules Margottin, and Sénateur Vaisse. 
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Rose Shows increased, and in 1866, at the first National Rose 
Show, he was first in the 72 class, besides winning three first prizes 
in other classes. This was the period of the foundation of many 
Rose Shows in provincial centres, and he well remembers visiting 
York, Clifton, Birmingham, Rugby, Liverpool, Peterborough, and 
Nottingham in the one year. 


The first Birmingham Rose Show had taken place the year 
before, and it was there he gained a unique prize for 96 varieties, 
a class which one never remembers having seen repeated. He 
continued exhibiting, and thinks his most successful year was in 
1871, when he won 71 first prizes. 


The lamented death of his father, Mr. George Paul, at the 
early age of 57, left him in the charge of the large nursery with 
other cultures besides Roses, an undertaking which luckily proved 
possible from his training at Handsworth. 


Pot Roses had attained in the carly ’70’s their greatest develop- 
ment, and at the large summer shows in the Botanic Gardens of the 
R.H.S., and at the Manchester Exhibition specimens were shown 
by Mr. Charles Turner and himself, which probably will never be 
repeated. Some six or eight plants filled a railway truck, and he 
well remembers a Charles Lawson ‘ tied out for show ’’? with 70 
to 80 perfect blooms. 


Mr. Charles Turner was indeed an opponent well worth 
hghting, and their respective Rose foremen, Charles Gater, of 
Cheshunt, and his brother William, of Slough—‘‘ a pair of Gaters !’ 
Dean Hole called them—were probably the best growers of pot 
Roses the world has seen. 


It was in these davs that the practice grew of the amateurs 
judging the trade classes, and the nurserymen the amateur classes, 
a solution of the problem of securing the best judges, which has 
continued since. 
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These years saw the production of many new Roses, and the 
pleasure of having scen all the best novelties as they appeared 
tor the past 60 years, has probably been one of the great enjov- 
ments of his life. 


He knew personally all the raisers in England—Ward, Lax- 
ton, Mr. Ingram of Windsor, the Cants, Bennett, the Dicksons, 
MeGredy, and of the French raisers, Lacharme, the two Guillots, 
Liabaud, Pernet of Lyons, Margottin, Charles and Iugéne Verdier, 
and Léveque of Paris. 


In the early days he always spent a week amongst the raisers 
at Lyons and Paris to see their new novelties of the year—happy, 
pleasant holidays. 


Talking of judging at the Lyons Exhibition, he tells me he well 
remembers suggesting Captain Christy’ s name being attached to 
Iacharme’s new Rose of the year. 


For many vears he used to judge Roses at the Paris Triennial 
Shows and also the Grand International Exhibition, and he was 
one of the judges in the Rose Section at the great Ghent Shows. 


He tells me ‘‘ I think perhaps the greatest happiness of my life 
has been the friendship of nearly all the Rose-growers of England. 
My trade competitors have all been my personal friends—Ben- 
Jamin Cant, John Keynes, John Cranston, George Prince, three 
generations of the Lane’s of Berkhamsted, and the Rivers of 
Sawbridgeworth. And of the long list of amateurs—the Rev. H. 
D’ombrain, Dean Hole, Mr. Baker of Exeter, Mr. Lindsell, and 
the Rev. J. Pemberton, all ex-champions; and further back, Mr. 
Hedge of Colchester (Dean Hole spoke of his Roses as ‘‘ Hedge 
Roses ’’), Mr. Perry of Birmingham, who first originated the ‘‘ peg- 
ged down ’’ system for Roses, and the Rev. Alan Cheales,’’ and, he 
added, ‘‘ I had almost omitted my old friend the Rev. Page-Roberts, 
with whom I had the honour to be associated at the last bestowal 
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of the Dean Hole Medals, for services rendered in Rose-culture. 
This companionship rendered my appreciation of the honour the 
Council of the Society did me, even greater than it would other- 
wise have been.”’ : 


It hardly needs telling how successful an exhibitor Mr. Paul 
has been. Thousands of prizes must have fallen to his lot, and 
although he does not now compete in the exhibition classes, yet 
his beautiful groups of Roses are always one of the great features 
at the Summer Show. 
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WOODLAND ROSES. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Munstead Wood, Godalming. 


When considering what will be the best Roses for woodland 
planting the first thought that comes to mind is that such severe re- 
straint as to kinds will have to be practised that suitable Roses 
will be but few; and yet, on further thought, they seem to be 
almost too many. The greater number of our familiar garden 
roses will be out of place, for good wild gardening must never 
look like laboured horticulture, just as a path in wild woodland 
must never look like a garden path, but must be just an easy 
way to go among the trees and bushes, taking the most natural 
line between the tangled places and leading on to further mysteries 
and pleasant surprises. But the surprise must not be that of finding 
a garden rose in the woodland; it must be the feeling that here is 
a beautiful woodland rose that has come of its own will and is 
completely at home. 


The best place for the roses is where, for a time, the trees 
give place to half open ground, with brakes and tangles of such 
things as Thorn, Holly, scrub Oak and Bramble. And first among 
the roses to be planted will be our native Swect Briar, for it is 
just in such places that it naturally occurs. It may be planted in 
gyenerous quantity, and near the path the better to have its delicious 
scent, whether freely given off or induced by being rubbed against 
in passing. If the woodland should have here and there a quite 
open spot, and especially if the soil is poor and sandy or peaty, 
with patches of heath, there will be the place for the Burnet-rose 
(R. Spinostsstma), the parent of the Scotch Briars of gardens; with 
the native Burnet-rose there may be the Russian species, (R. altaica, 
closely allied and in appearance almost identical, but a size larger 
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in its whole growth and in its white, lemon-tinted bloom. Thev 
both blossom early, from the end of May for some three weeks 
onward, and both have another season of beauty in autumn with 
their large black hips and bronzed foliage. 


Any single rose of climbing habit, except perhaps those of 
brightest red, will do in the wild brakes. One of the best is the 
Musk Rose, with its clusters of milk-white bloom and free climbing 
wavs. In some of these roses there seems to be no limit to their 
power of climbing; I have a Rose with a flower in small clusters 
much like that of the native R. arvensis and a leaf resembling a 
muscosa, that has climbed fill fiftv feet into a birch tree, but 1s 
equally happy rambling cvout among trees and bushes of lower 
growth. The type R. multiflora is delightful in the wild. Onece 
well planted it forms great brakes by itself; the long rods of two 
vear old wood arch over and produce quantities of short side- 
shoots loaded with pvramidal clusters of close sct bloom about the 
size of Bramble flowers. It is one of the few Roses that gives 
off its scent, but it docs it most generously, loading the air avith 
a delicious fragrance for a distance of many yards. There is also 
a capital Rose for wild use in a large form of R. polvantha, known 
as polvantha grandiflora; it is a hybrid of polyantha and muscosa, 
with warm white flowers as large as those of the Musk Rose an 
the clambering habit that is common to both parents. 

‘ 

Some of the single bloomed hybrids and varietics of wichu- 
raiana are also in place in wild ground, but best of all, the unusually 
free growing Evangelinc, with flowers in large, loose clusters 
and in great abundance. ‘The individual bloom is much like our 
Dog-rose, but glorified both in size and substance. The hybrid 
rugosa T,ady Curzon, with very large pale pink single flowers, will 
be well in place; not too near the path, for it is one of the imost 
ficrecly armed of all roses, and if one of its wide-flung branches 
catches in one’s clothing it is no pleasant task to get free with 
bare hands. Many of the type roses of lesser growth will come 
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well near the path, such as the white macrantha and the pink 
Andersoni. If there is a dampish place it will suit the American 
Rosa lucida, a rose of bushy habit, spreading freely at the root. 
It likes a little shade, as the pink flowers burn in full sunlight; 
the leaves turn a brilliant colour in October—a gorgeous harmony 
ef orange, red and red-bronze. \ 


It is needless to enumerate the many other rose species and 
varieties that can be used in wild ground, for those named’ are 
among the easiest to be obtained and are already more than enough 
for a large stretch of woodland. 
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ROSE-GROWING IN DEVONSHIRE. 


By BENJAMIN HAUGHTON, East Downe, N. Devon. 


— 


In attempting to comply with the Editor’s flattering request for 
an article on Rose-growing in Devonshire, the first point that 
becomes clear to me is that the subject is one that admits of little 
generalisation. A glance at a map of the county, showing its 
two seaboards and the great tract of countryv—astonishingly varied 
in its contours, climate and soil-—which les between them, will 
prepare any gardener to believe that local conditions may present 
verv sharp contrasts within a distance of but a few miles. Com- 
pare, for example, the sheltered, sun-baked combes of the South 
Coast with the moist grev altitudes of the North, or some of the 
poor stony uplands of East Devon with the rich river vallevs which 
abound throughout the county, and it will be scen that it is not 
casyv to cite many attributes which are applicable to the subject as 
a Whole. 


The three most essential conditions a Rosarian has to reckon 
with, on finding himself in new surroundings, are soil, situation 
and climate, and as, in Devonshire, each of these varies in degree 
between very good and very bad, I must leave it to a mathematician 
to arrive at the possible combinations they afford. 


To begin with the soil. This, as might be expected in a land 
of hills and valleys, varies enormously in depth and productivity, 
but, over and above this, the geological character of the staple 
shows very sudden changes in different parts of the country. 


Some very good Rose-soil is to be found in the corner which 
lies between Tiverton and the Somerset border, in the direction 
of Wellington. Further east, towards Dorsct, the quality of the 
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land Becomes very ‘‘ catchy,’’ thin and poor on the uplands, and 
fertile in the valleys, while we begin to touch a chalk formation 
in the neighbourhood of Seaton and Axmouth. Sidmouth itself, 
and some of the country in its vicinity, leave little to be desired 
from a Rosarian’s point of view. It was near here Captain Christy 
—a name familiar to all Rose-lovers—had his garden. The high 
common-land lying between the Otter valley and the estuary of 
the Exe is better calculated to make glad the heart of the landscape- 
painter than that of the Rosarian, but, as we descénd towards 
Topsham, we strike some of the most fertile garden soil in the 
county. ‘This is a deep and kindly loam lying on red sandstone 
and extends several miles inland from the coast right on to Tor- 
quay. 


I have no experience of the southernmost corner of the county ; 
but Rose-growers should find little to grumble about with most of 
the soil between Totnes and Chudleigh. Further west we begin 
to touch the confines of Dartmoor, and both here and in the high, 
exposed country running northwards towards Hartland Point the 
Rose-grower must seek for suitable pockets rather than hope to 
find a steady seam. ‘There is some excellent Rose-soil on either 
side of the estuary of the Taw and Torridge, but, as we go north- 
wards from Barnstaple, conditions become less kindly. The high 
ground towards the coast is too exposed, and most of the staple, 
a medium loam on shillet, far from an ideal soil for Rose culture. 
Conditions are better, in all ways, in the steep and sudden valleys 
with which the country is intersected; indeed, some of the deep 
combes, which drop from an altitude of 700-ft. to sea-level within 


a distance of a couple of miles, constitute vast walled gardens in 
themselves. 


So much for a very bald outline of the general character of 
the soil in those parts of the county with which the writer is 
familiar, but it must be borne in mind that an almost constantly 
varying altitude gives rise to such a diversity of situations and 


exposures that a study of the map is but a very poor indication 
Cc e 
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of the actual conditions a prospective Rose-grower may find himself 
called upon to face. On the highest ground, for instance, many 
sheltered nooks, whose possibilities have not escaped the notice of 
bygone generations, are to be found, and here gardening can be 
pursued with far better success than could be looked for at a 
similar elevation in counties lying further north. Indeed, owing to 
his situation, the hill-top gardener often escapes the baneful effects 
of those May frosts which punis:1 precocious vegetation in the 
valleys below. 


I know no better rough-and-ready index of the natural suit- 
ability of any neighbourhood for Rose culture than the vigour and 
abundance of the wild briars to be found growing in the hedge- 
rows. But the real enthusiast will not despair, even if the omens 
are against him; but set to work to create conditions as favourable 
as possible for the pursuit of his hobby. 


In this connection I may quote the example of a neighbour 
who is able to carry off the honours in his class in Tea Roses at 
the Society’s Summer Show, though his garden is some 700-ft. 
above sea-level and the soil far from an ideal one from a Rosarian’s 
standpoint. 


Too often one hears districts condemned as hopeless for Rose- 
growing on no better grounds than that, at some time within human _ 
memory, an enterprising resident planted half a dozen bushes which 
either died or ‘‘ went back to the wild briar.’’ The latter 
phenomenon is generally quoted as proof of the particularly malig- 
nant character of the soil. I trust no beginner will allow himself 
to be discouraged by such rumours; rumour dies hard in Devonshire, 
especially when its purport encourages a pursuance of the line of 
least resistance. 


What I have written, thus far, has bearing rather on the 
possibilities of Rose-growing in Devonshire than on Rose-growing 
as an accomplished fact. I must now say a few words upon Rose- 
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gardens I have seen—that is to say, gardens where Roses receive 
the main essentials of good cultivation, as distinguished from the 
highly specialised treatment of the exhibitor. 


As might be expected in Exeter itself, and in many gardens in 
its neighbourhood, the Rose holds the place of honour to which it 
is entitled. As an impartial critic, however, I am compelled to 
admit that, taking them all through, the majority of the blooms I 
have had an opportunity of enjoying excel rather in brilliancy than 
in size or substance. It is only through correcting one’s standard 
by an occasional visit to Rose-gardens—say in parts of Essex or 
Kent, where even neglected bushes may be found growing with 
disconcerting vigour—that one is reluctantly driven to the con- 
clusion that natural conditions in Devonshire are wanting in 
something which makes perfection easy to attain. 


Devonians, whether by birth or adoption, are so justly proud 
of their county that they are loth to admit even the defects of its 
merits. It is therefore with some diffdence—though I can claim 
to be an immigrant of thirty years’ standing—that I express the 
view that the climate, more often than not, is the most serious 
difficulty the Rose-grower has to contend with. This arises from 
one, or both, of two causes: the plants being excited into growth 
by spells of unseasonably mild weather and, too.often, suffering 
in consequence from the effects of late frosts, or the almost tropical 
sunshine which, in many seasons, manifests itself from midsummer 
onwards. The latter has the effect of forcing buds into flower 
before they have had time to fill properly, and none but the stoutest 
petalled and most strongly grown blooms can resist it for many 
hours on the bush. There are, however, some compensating 
circumstances to be found; for Rose-trees on walls, which usually 
escape late frosts and come into bloom before the extreme heat 
arrives, can compare favourably with those growing in any other 
part of England. Such conditions are especially favourable to the 
tea-scented section, and those hybrids which show a preponderance 
of Tea blood are usually well suited. It must not be thought that 
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these remarks imply that good average blooms of most varieties 
cannot be secured by ordinary care in the open, but rather that 
show blooms are not to be found growing by accident in Devon- 
shire more commonly than in, apparently, less favoured counties. 


It is not easy to suggest a remedy or palliative for these draw- 
backs. It is, or used to be, accepted as an axiom that it is 
impossible to give Rose-trees too much sun. ‘This is, I am sure, 
true enough with regard to the northern counties, but the further 
south we get the more does some modification seem admissable. 
I remember my disappointment—not untempered by some gratifica- 
tion of national pride—when I visited a large Rose Show in Paris, 
towards the middle of a blazing June. The blooms all looked so 
small and tired compared with those to be seen at our London: 
Shows; and, somehow, I had expected that the raisers of so many 
glorious hybrids would be able to open one’s eyes. I mention this 
incident because, in a minor degree, I sometimes recognise the 
same symptoms manifested by those French Roses in blooms grown 
in the southern part of this county. It seems a natural instinct 
with English gardeners to seize upon a ‘‘ sun-trap,’’ and, in a 
country where sunshine is seldom superabundant, nothing could be 
wiser. In South Devon, however, where other conditions often 
prevail, such spots are, in my opinion, better reserved for growing 
sub-tropical plants; for the Rosarian may easily find the sun-trap 
to prove a trap of quite a different kind. 


I have known a low wall, sufficiently remote from a Rose- 
border to shade it only at that time of year when the sun is still 
low in the heavens, serve a useful purpose in retarding early 
growth and, also, in allowing the general temperature to rise some- 
what before the direct rays fell upon the tender foliage after a 
sharp night. I have sometimes thought that the same end might 
be better attained by using some temporary sun-screen—such as 
sheep-wattles—which could be removed altogether when it became 
safe to encourage growth by every ineans in one’s power. 
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As for summer shade, tall trees growing some distance away 
to the west afford, as we know, a welcome relief to weary Rose- 
beds on a blazing afternoon—and, provided the trees are deciduous 
ones, it will do no harm if they extend a point or two southwards 
in most parts of Devon. 


It will be concluded from what I have written that a cool 
season suits the majority of Devonshire gardens best, and, as a 
rule, the best blooms of the year are cut by the first week in July : 
I say the best blooms, but I am not at all sure that some of the late 
autumn ones are not the finest of all. Indeed, the fact that beautiful 
Roses may be gathered from well-tended bushes till well into 
November should more than make amends to the Rose-lover for 
any of the drawbacks I have felt called upon to mention. 


Perhaps my readers will bear with me if I now give some of 
the reasons which have led to my arriving at the conclusions I 
have endeavoured to set forth. 


When I came to Devonshire from the North of England, some 
thirty years ago, I held fairly orthodox views on the matter of 
Rose-culture, having been brought up in the school which held a 
fine bloom of Horace Vernet or Chas. Lefébvre to be the acme 
of perfection. When, therefore, I noted Maréchal Niel, Réve d’Or, 
Céline Forrestier, and other varieties, which could hardly be grown 
at all in Yorkshire, ramping over every garden wall, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dawlish (where I made my first attempts), I argued 
that, a fortiori, I should be able to grow my favourite H.P.’s to 
a degree of perfection I had never been able to attain in the North. 
I saw to it that my beds were both rich and deep, and occupying 
the most sheltered and sunny position I could choose. And the 
results? Well, it did not take long to find out that, whereas 
the few varieties of Tea-Roses I had included in my selection were 
absolutely suited by the conditions, the H.P.’s were not nearly so 
happy as when growing in a cooler clime. I persevered with them 
for a time, getting better results from those planted in less scorching 
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quarters and, perhaps, my standard of excellence was, insensibly, 
in some danger of becoming lowered, when circumstances led to 
my taking up my abode, for a time, on the Weald of Kent. Here, 
on stout clay soil and in a cooler climate, I found, with but a 
tithe of the trouble I had been at, at Dawlish, my old favourites 
developed a vigour of growth and size and substance of bloom, 
which brought home to me, once and for all, the importance of 
growing only those varieties to which one can do full justice. 


In those days, it must be remembered, the now predominant 
class of H.T.’s was only just beginning to be developed, and no 
other county has more cause to be thankful for its development 
than has Devonshire, as the strain of tea blood in its constitution 
secures just what is needed to surmount the disabilities manifested 
by so many of the old H.P.’s. 


But, to continue my narrative, residence on a clay soil is not 
compatible with a tendency to acute rheumatism; so the autumn 
of 1905 saw me, once again, making a Rose-garden in Devonshire, 
this time on high ground and very dry ground at West Hill, 
Ottery St. Mary. Here, after making a few beds of pure top-spit 
from rich meadow land-—which I carted a distance of eight miles 
—I had to face the problem of growing Roses in a staple that was 
little better than pure sand. 


Space will not permit me to detail all the devices I employed 
to improve a soil which was merely a medium for enabling one to 
keep the roots supplied with food. A few fruits of hard-won 
experience may be worth recording—viz., that the poorer your soil 
is, the more important does it become to provide a great depth of 
it; that seedling briar, by penetrating deeper with its tap roots, 
enables plants to withstand drought better, but it is highly important 
to encourage surface-feeding roots as well by constant feeding and 
hoeing ; that a barrow-load of dung from stall-fed bullocks (linseed 
cake, for choice) 1s more potent in its effects than a cart-load of 
ordinary farmyard manure; and that arid ground begets a parching 
atmosphere, and, therefore, nightly spravings, in dry weather, are 
highly beneficial. 


IRENE THOMPSON (H.T.). GoLpD MEDAL, 
AUTUMN MEETING, SEPTEMBER 9TH, 1919. 


Raised by Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, Portadown. 
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The choice of varieties to suit such peculiar conditions can 
only be arrived at by process of elimination ; I tried several hundred 
different sorts in my search for those that were best worth per- 
severing with. Broadly speaking, those varieties which have petals 
of great natural substance, and not too many of them, gave the best 
results. For the encouragement of those who may find themselves 
in similar circumstances, I may say that, in the long run, my 
efforts were crowned by far better success than I ever anticipated, 
and I cut blooms I should not have been ashamed of any expert 
seeing. Beyond noting that, much to my surprise, Frau Karl and 
Hugh Dickson did as well with me as I have ever seen them do 
elsewhere, I will not quote the list of sorts I ultimately arrived 
at, for experience has taught me that, so unaccountable’ are the 
caprices of different varieties, whether of Roses, vegetables or fruit, 
it is never safe to recommend, or condemn, any sort unreservedly, 
even when the conditions under which it is to be grown tempt one 
to do so. 


My present quarters are about 700-ft. above sea-level and four 
miles inland from the north coast. My garden, however, lies in a 
sheltered fold of the hills and is well protected by walls and a 
beech wood on the windy side. The soil is quite a good loam, and 
as, in normal seasons, the rainfall tops 40 inches, plants do not 
often suffer through drought. I am fortunate in having an un- 
limited supply of leaf-mould, some of it centuries old, from an 
adjoining rookery, and this mixture of humus and guano, when 
further enriched with wood-ashes and superphosphates, constitutes 
a very complete and convenient fertiliser. 


I was not surprised to find that many of the sorts I grew at 
Ottery were quite useless here, but I have been able to renew 
acquaintance with some old friends that I had been debarred from 
growing there, and to experiment with newer varieties with which 
I have not hitherto been familiar. 


It has always been my custom to bud a good batch of 
standards annually, and I am a firm believer in grubbing my own 
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briars, not only because I can thus make sure of getting the very 
best stocks—I care not if they be 2-ft. or 6-ft. high—but because 
I fancy local briars may have in the course of many generations 
acquired a constitution that particularly suits them to their environ- 
ment. I prefer to increase my stock by budding only from those 
varieties I can grow to the best advantage, instead of seeking to 
prolong the succession of ‘‘ bad doers,’ always bearing in mind 
that the variety controls the stock, and not the stock the variety. 


Perhaps it is the preponderance of Roses of rather indefinite 
colouring in the H.T. class—take Pharisder as an example—that, 
at times, revives a craving for the old velvety H.P.’s. We have, to 
be sure, Avoca, Florence Veitch, George Dickson (though why he 
should be in this galley when his kinsman Hugh, showing at least 
as great evidences of tea blood, ranks as a H.P. I know not !), 
and several new sorts of fair promise. Altogether this question 
of classification becomes increasingly meaningless and the lines of 
demarcation so vague that, as a mere observer, I predict that one 
class must merge into another before many years. But I am 
digressing into rather controversial matters, in no way warranted 
by the subject in hand. So, with an apology to my readers for 
my very free use of the personal pronoun, a crime not easy to avoid 
in writing of one’s own experiences, I will bring my narrative to 
an end. 
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ROSES AS LARGE BUSHES. 


By WALTER EASLEA, Danecroft, Leigh-on-Sea. 
@ 


I think the so-called ‘‘ expert ’’ may often learn something: 
from the novice or unskilled amateur. 


I have frequently seen in cottagers’ gardens, and in those of 
quite ordinary amateurs, Rose bushes of certain kinds that have 
astonished me, and that have caused one to reflect. Only recently 
I was invited to inspect the Roses growing in a small villa garden 
that were tended by a young lady clerk, who confessed utter- 
ignorance as regards Rose culture, and yet there I found a plant 
of that grand Rose Madame Léon Pain standing some 4-ft. high, a 
picture of robust vigour, so utterly unlike what we are accustomed 
to see in gardens where the strictest rules of modern pruning have 
been carried out. 


Are we not all somewhat to blame in advising severe pruning 
for our garden Roses? Of course, when grown as bedding Roses. 
where uniformity of growth is desired, it is necessary to prune, but 
in villa gardens where only one plant of a kind is grown, should 
we not tell the Rose public that many Roses will develop into really 
_big bushes, if they are only very moderately pruned? I should like 
some of our members to see the huge bushes in the Rev. Burn- 
side’s garden. Some are veritable shrubs. Here we may see 
Mélanie Soupert, Betty, Caroline Testout, Margaret, Mrs. Hubert 
Taylor, W. R. Smith, the two Cochets, and many others, from 
4-ft. to 6-ft. high, and Hugh Dickson and Frau Karl Druschki 
much higher than this. And the blooms produced are all up to- 
exhibition standard. 
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How vastly different to the teaching of some of our experts, 
‘who tell us, as the Rev. Foster-Melliar does in his ‘‘ Book of the 
Rose,’’ that when someone visited his garden after pruning time 
they could see nothing but stumps. Supposing our object is to 
‘exhibit show blooms, why should not a big plant produce good 
show blooms if nourished according to its vigour, as one that is 
“mutilated barbarously every year? The instance I have given of 
Mr. Burnside’s Roses proclaims that this may be done. 


If our eventual object be the development of big bushes, 
we must plant accordingly and allow ample space, and one must 
be able to dig trenches between the rows for the annual supply 
‘of manure. If this be done there are few Roses but what 
“may be had as glorious shrubs. It always seems to me unnatural 
to prune hard. Of course, I advocate eliminating the old wood 
‘pretty severely, but to say we must cut out all old wood annually 
‘is in my opinion a great mistake. I have mentioned before in the 
“ Annual ’’ that I have a plant of Irish Elegance that is never 
‘pruned beyond removing some old wood occasionally. Some of 
‘the branches are as thick as my wrist, and the shrub is about 6-ft. 
‘high and as much through. The illustration, although not a good 
‘one, will give some idea of the size of this shrub, and when in 
full bloom this June it was a glorious picture, there being several 
‘hundred buds and blossoms at one time, and of good quality too. 
I take care to dig in manure in autumn, and it receives 
liquid manure liberally in May. If this is possible with such a 
Rose as Irish Elegance, why not with Betty, Pharisder, Duchess of 
Wellington, and such like? I think it was a Mr. Crozier who 
‘showed some fine Mrs. Foley Hobbs at Ulverston some years ago, 
and I was told they were cut from large bushes growing in an 
orchard. They had been liberally fed with chemical manures. 
We know to what huge dimensions Roses like Safrano, Papa 
Gontier, Marie van Houtte, G. Nabonnand, and others will attain 
in the South of France, and I see no reason why the same results 
should not be possible in our sheltered gardens. I am quite aware 
‘all could not do this, for our winters would cripple the old wood 
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“too much, but even at Mr. Burnside’s I saw old growths this 


summer that appeared partially injured by frost, but they had 
produced strong, young wood and fine blooms. 


I have an idea that most of the Pernetiana Roses would be 
amenable to this treatment. Last spring I had a large one-year-old 


plant of Golden Emblem, which I did not prune at all. This 
.summer it has given some grand flowers and the plant is double 
the size of those I pruned. Can it be that we have not treated Rayon 


-d’Or right in pruning? I am aware Jack Frost does this for us in 


some years, but there may be gardens, especially in the South, 


where they would escape, and, if so, I would recommend the let 


-alone treatment. Take again the Lyons Rose. How would this 


be on a wall grown unpruned? Unfortunately we cannot all make 
these experiments. 


We must not imagine we yet know all there is to learn about 
Roses. 


We generally look upon the Polyantha Roses as diminutive 
plants, but I have seen some in Mr. Courtney Page’s garden—Perle 


d’Or, Madame Nolte, Etoil d’Or and Cecile Brunner—fully 5-ft. to 


6-ft. high and as many feet through which have never been pruned. 
I have a plant myself of a very charming kind, Bebe Laroux, quite 


. 5-ft. high, and it is never pruned, yet produces an abundance of its 


. sweetly fragrant flowers. 


Comtesse du Cavla with me grow like small lilac bushes, and 
produce a glorious effect en masse. 


We often read that such and such a Rose is a poor grower. 
Let us try them on the non-pruning plan and see what comes of it. 
Why should not old Horace Vernet and Xavier Olibo be revived 
again and given such treatment? I cannot imagine any Rose that 
has survived the seedling stage, to be naturally a weakling. It is 
merely that we do not know how to handle it aright. Who knows 
but that Cleopatra grown on this system would not give good 
results ? 
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These few notes may give food for reflection, and I commend’ 
them to all lovers of the Rose, but more especially to those who- 
admire the Queen of Flowers as a garden plant or shrub. I would 
strongly advocate the planting of the vigorous Hybrid Teas, Teas, 
Chinas and Polyanthas as hedge plants, giving them ample room, 
say 4-ft., between each plant, and in deeply worked and enriched 
soil. This would be better than such evanescent things as the - 
Penzance Briars, beautiful though they be in the June time. We. 
may see at Kew Gardens, huge bushes of Caroline Testout that 
have been moderately pruned, growing in big beds and the blooms . 
quite good, and we may imagine what might be done with Hugh 
Dickson, Frau Karl Druschki, J. B. Clark, and others treated in 
the same way, instead of the artificial bending over that they are- 
now subjected to. 


MERMAID (HYBRID BRACTEATA), 
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ROSE MERMAID. 
By The EDITOR. 


Since the introduction of this Rose last year, many doubts 
have been expressed as to the hardiness of this charming variety. 
I think this feeling was largely due to the fact that one ot 
its parents was the Macartney Rose, and that numbers of stocks 
that were budded last year, from some reason or other, failed. [ 
must confess that I too, had my doubts, but they were entirely 
dispelled one fine morning in September, when visiting Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Son’s Nurseries at Waltham Cross, accompanied by 
Mr. Samuel McGredy, of Portadown. 


Mr. Arthur Paul very kindly conducted us round the extensive 
nursery, where we saw many of the firm’s new seedlings, making 
-one especial note, by the way, of a new bicoloured Rose named 
Toreador. Unexpectedly we came upon a large ‘breadth of 
-cutbacks of Mermaid, and what a sight it was! The sun had 
-only recently broken through the autumn mist, and the beautiful 
shining foliage was still wet with dew. There were blooms by the 
‘thousand, enormous ones, too, many being five or six inches across. 
We stood admiring them for some considerable time, when sud- 
-denly Mr. McGredy turned to Mr. Paul and said, ‘‘ I have seen 
the sight of my life, it’s simply magnificent. I would not have 
missed it on any account.’’ Surely a very graceful tribute from 
-one raiser to another! Mr. A. Paul very kindly gave me a: few 
notes of the history of this handsome addition to the single flowered 
Roses. This variety was obtained from a species that has hitherto 
been seldom hybridised, flowers of Rosa bracteata (the single white 
Macartney Rose) having been fertilised with the pollen of a double 
yellow Tea Rose. He told me that about a‘dozen seedlings were 
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obtained, most of which produced single pale yellow flowers which: 
varied in size and regularity of petals, although two or three of the , 
progeny gave double blossoms. The former were tested side by 
side and Mermaid was selected as being the finest, both for its 
colour and the unusual size of its flowers and also for the beauty 
of its foliage, the bright glossy green of its large leaves and the 
ruddy tinge of the young shoots contrastmg beautifully with the 
pale waxen sulphur-yellow tint of the petals, the effect of the latter 
being heightened by large clusters of amber coloured stamens. It 
also differs from Rosa bracteata in its longer season of flowering, its 
more vigorous growth and its hardiness, plants standing quite un- 
protected in the open ground at Waltham Cross having with- 
stood 28 and 29 degrees of frost last winter, which was one of 
the wettest on record for the Lea Valley, without sustaining any 
injury, which was clearly proved by the plants we saw. In the 
Rose garden it will prove most valuable for climbing and for forming 
large single bushes and clumps, as it throws up strong shoots from 
the base 6 to 8 feet long in a season, whilst as an ornamental shrub 
it will be unique, and to my mind the best way to grow it, producing 
its huge star-like blossoms (often measuring four to five inches in 
diameter) continuously from early in July until stopped by frost in 
the autumn. Visitors to the Drill Hall have seen the fine stands 
exhibited throughout the vear, and it has received a Gold Medal 
from the National Rose Society and has also becn awarded the Cory 
Cup. 7 


The double flowered seedlings which resulted from the same 
cross were found to produce mijk-white blossoms of good size and 
substance, opening well, together with handsome bronzy foliage, 
and the flowers are also produced over a longer period than those of 
Rosa bracteata. The best of them has been propagated and placed 
in commerce under the name of ‘‘ Seafoam,’’ a handsome variety 
with small double milk-white flowers, very striking, which received 
an Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society when 
exhibited last summer. 
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THE AUTUMN PRUNING OF DWARF 
ROSES. 


By HERBERT OPPENHEIMER, The Moyle House, 
Caterham Valley. 


The rule that Dwarf Roses must be pruned in March, or April,. 
is so generally accepted, that it seems like heresy to write about 
autumn pruning. 


It is really a most unfortunate business. March and April 
are the two busiest months of the garden year, digging, sowing, 
planting, and a hundred other tasks require attention and cannot 
wait, and we are hard put to it to get through even the most 
essential tasks. It is too bad that the most important and labori- — 
ous task of the rosarians’ calendar must also be performed during 
those months of toil—but there you are, you must prune in March 
and April, so it can’t be helped. 


Of course, most of us know that there are very good reasons. 
for our rule. If we prune too early the first mild spell will cause 
the lower buds of the shoot to start into growth prematurely, with 
the inevitable result that the spring frosts will ruin them and our 
crop of blooms will be lost; if we prune too late most of the 
nourishment required to develop the lower buds into sturdy flower- 
ing shoots will have been wasted on the top part which is cut 
away, and the plant will lack vigour and bloom late. 


So far so good, and if the art of pruning roses consisted merely 
of shortening the shoots in a skilful manner, there would be 
nothing more to be said. But the veriest tyro who has ever 
slashed away at his Dwarf Roses with knife, seccateur, and saw 
knows that the shortening of shoots is not the only part, and that . 
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‘it is certainly not the most troublesome and difficult part of our 
task at pruning time. What really is the weary and awkward 
part of the work, and requires so much care and time, is the com- 
plete removal of the old or badly placed shoots. A strong two 
year old shoot which needs cutting out is often so tough that it 
defies the pruning knife, and bends the blades of the seccateur, so 
the saw has to be brought into requisition, and followed by careful 
paring of the stump. Moreover, we observe in most cases that a 
vigorous new shoot, from which we expect great things during 
the coming season, starts from the base of our plant in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the old superfluous shoot, so that any 
bold cut with the knife, or other speedy and vigorous operation, 
will probably not only result in the disposal of the old offender, 
but also in the beheading or wounding of the precious new wood; 
here again we must proceed carefully, and much valuable time 
will be spent, though not wasted. I have often timed myself 
when pruning Rose trees in the third or fourth year after plant- 
ing, and found that for every 15 minutes spent in shortening 


shoots, a whole hour was taken up in the complete removal of 
wood. 


Now what sound reason is there against performing this most 
troublesome part of our task at a less busy season of the year 
than the spring? I know of none. The objection so forcibly 
urged against the premature cutting back of shoots which are 
merely shortened, obviously does not apply to the removal of entire 
shoots, for there will be no buds left on the latter which can be 
forced into untimely action. It had at one time occurred to me 
that the extensive cutting out of old and superfluous wood might 
possibly lead to the premature starting of new shoots right from 
the base, but in practice I have never experienced any trouble 
‘in this respect, and I am all the more confident that such appre- 
hensions are illfounded, as I have never heard of any such conse- 
quences being caused by the autumn pruning of Climbing Roses 
which is universally practised. 
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The point to be borne in mind in dealing with the matter is 
that when we speak of pruning we include in that term two pro- 
cesses which have essentially different objects and results, and in 
order to avoid confusion I will hereafter refer to the subject under 
consideration as ‘‘ Autumn thinning.”’ 


It is sometimes stated that the autumn thinning of Dwarf Roses 
deprives us of a large proportion of flowers during the later part 
of the season; and so it will if the work is done thoughtlessly, but 
if it is carried out with a little discretion, it will hardly cause the 
loss of a single bloom. If an old shoot which will not be required 
next season shows a promising lot of buds at the end of August, by 
all means extend the term of its life for a month until after you 
have enjoyed the autumnal bloom; a similar shoot on which the 
Roses are fading during the first week in September is not at all 
likely to yield a further crop of blooms in the autumn and should 
be removed at once. Indeed it would be injurious to the Rose 
tree, and cause a severe check if a large number of superfluous 
shoots carrying perhaps half the foliage of the plant were removed 
at one and the same time during the early autumn, whereas by a 
judicious gradual autumn thinning we can combine the maximum 
floral display with the minimum disturbance of normal growth. 


Having dealt with the possible objections to autumn thinning, 
I will now mention some of its advantages. 


I have already referred to the great benefit which is derived 
by relieving us of the most laborious part of the pruning process 
during the busiest part of the garden year and transferring it to a 
period of comparative leisure. It is best to attend to autumn 
thinning from the last week in August to the first week in October, 
but if for any reason that is impossible, it can still be done during 


the late autumn, or winter, though preferably not during periods 
of sharp frost. 


The next great advantage of autumn thinning is that it reduces 


Rose pests and diseases by one half and more. The proper place 
D 
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for superfluous shoots is the bonfire, and not the Rose tree, where 
they harbour dormant enemies of the Rose, ready to burst into 
action during the first spell of warm weather; and do not let us 
forget that a well-thinned plant is far more effectively and easily 
dealt with during the winter spraying than one which 1s a tangle 
of branches and decaying leaves. 


A third benefit derived from autumn thinning is the preser- 
vation of the well ripened new wood on which our hopes of next 
vear’s blooms depend. Who has not undergone the exasperating 
experience of discovering in the spring that dozens of his most 
promising new shoots have been so torn and lacerated in the winter 
gales as to be almost useless? In nine cases out of ten the offending 
limb is some tough old branch, with thorns like the teeth of a saw, 
which have cut half through the young wood. Had autumn 
thinning been attended to the disaster would never have happened ; 
its neglect puts before us the alternative of doing the job six 
months too late, and relying on young but damaged wood, or of 
removing the latter and leaving the gap filled by the old shoot, 
which will yield inferior blooms and be useless for building up a 
healthy tree. Oh yes, I know all about the wonderful gardener 
who ties all the branches of his Rose trees carefully to stakes in 
the autumn, so as to prevent damage during the winter, but I 
have never had the privilege of meeting him outside the covers of a 
gardening book, and if I did, I hope that I should convert him to 
autumn thinning instead of autumn staking and tying. 


Lastly, let me refer to the great benefit derived from autumn 
thinning by exposing the young shoots fully to the autumn sun 
and winds, and thereby assisting the vital process of ripening the 
new wood. This applics in particular to vigorous branching varie- 
ties of Garden Roses A healthy plant of Lady Pirrie, General 
McArthur, or Mrs. Dunlop Best, growing in strong soil and pruned 
lightly for garden decoration, will be a tangle of growths by the 
beginning of September. By a thorough autumn thinning you will 
improve both the health and appearance of the plants. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY (PERNETIANA). GOLD MEDAL, 
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And now a word of caution: Do not dispense with the old 
generation unless you are sure that you can rely on the new. A 
young shoot which is half grown, soft and sappy in September 
will rarely ripen sufficiently during the autumn to enable it to 
survive the winter. If you work by rule of thumb and ruthlessly 
cut away everything except the current year’s growths, you may 
find in March that half the shoots which are left show right down 
to their base the ominous brown spot in the centre, which indicates 
that they have succumbed to King Frost, and are useless, and you 
will start the season with an ill-balanced and badly shaped plant. 
This danger arises especially with certain varieties of Roses which | 
have an annoying habit of dying back during the winter; the 
Lyon Rose and Mme. Abel Chatenay are typical cases, and the 
whole Pernetiana tribe is unreliable in this respect. The less hardy 
Tea Roses should also be treated with caution. Therefore use the 
knife with discretion; if you have a plant which bears an ample 
supply of sturdy well ripened new shoots, take your courage in 
both hands and effect a thorough clearance of the old wood, but 
if you are in doubt rather err on the side of safety and do not 
sacrifice all your reserves. 


I hope that in time autumn thinning may become much more 
universally practised than at present, and feel sure that no one 
who tries the experiment will ever again rely on spring pruning 
‘alone, except those bad gardeners who leave every part of their 
work until the latest possible date, and they, of course, are not 
to be found amongst the Members of The National Rose Society, 
-and will therefore never read this paper. 


PESTS AND PRECAUTIONS. 


By RICHARD WOOSNAM, F.I.C., F.C.S., Grimsby. 


With so excellent and complete a treatise on the ‘‘ Enemies of 
‘the Rose,’ published by the N.R.S. and distributed to all the 
members, it seems almost superfluous to offer any further remarks 
on the subject of insect and fungoid pests. At the same time the 
exchange of experiences is not without interest, and is often helpful. 


_ On the whole, I think I have been more free from Rose troubles 
than most growers, but whether this has been due to treatment, or 
to an environment that was particularly favourable to the plants and 
‘inimical to the pests, I am not prepared to say. It has certainly 
not been due to any predilection of mine for spraying, for of all 
the various attentions the Roses demand, I like it least, and always 
rather grudge the time given up toit. It is possible that my com- 
parative freedom from blights has been to some extent due to the 
fact that I have always (with some exceptions) pruned rather hard. 
It is well known that winter spores are largely deposited on the 
stems of the plants, and therefore the more wood removed in the 
spring at pruning time, the fewer will be the number of spores left 
to develop during the following season. I have never heard of this 
advantage being claimed for hard pruning, but I believe it has a very 
important bearing on the point. Speaking generally, I think that 
Rosarians have recently becn more troubled with insect and fungoid 
pests than was the case some years ago, and the tendency, during 
the same period, has been to prune less and manure more. I am a 
believer in heavy manuring, but I find it very important to keep a 
tight hand on the nitrogenous fertilisers. These latter produce too 
much soft growth, which becomes an inviting lodgment for green 
fly, mildew, and other enemies of the Rose. 
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All writers on Rose-pests press home the old proverb that 
“‘ Prevention is better than cure,’’ and yet few of their readers 
attempt seriously to follow out that labour-saving suggestion. ‘The 
great objection to so-called ‘‘ cures’’ is that all really effective 
insecticides and fungicides are more or less harmful to the Rose 
plants, and in some cases the remedy 1s as bad, or worse, than the 
disease. Prevention, therefore, so far as it is possible, is more 
effective and also less troublesome. ‘To this, however, must be 
added the confession that in our present state of knowledge it is 
not possible by carrying out certain operations in the winter or 
spring to secure complete immunity for the following season. Much 
good may be done by keeping the soil stirred in the winter, dressing 
with iron sulphate, and carefully burning all prunings in the spring. 
After pruning a thorough syringing with Bordeaux mixture will 
give the plants a chance to start with a clean bill of health, and from 
then on throughout the season frequent syringing with clean soft 
water should be resorted to. On the first sign of green fly or 
mildew I syringe with a weak solution of soft soap, in which a 
little ammonium carbonate has been dissolved, or with Jeyes’ Cyllin 
Soap. Both “ liver of sulphur ’’ and lead arsenate I have found 
useful for certain purposes, but there seem to be reasons against 
the regular use of most washes except the‘two first mentioned. 


With regard to the all too fashionable complaint known as 
** Black Spot,’’ I am fortunate in never having had to fight against 
this serious affliction. There are, however, one or two suggestions 
which I may perhaps be allowed to make. The mycelium pene- 
trates the outer covering of the leaf, and attacks the cell structure 
inside. It is therefore almost impossible to kill it by spraying with 
a fungicide, unless of such a strength that it will injure the plant. 
It is generally agreed that fungi and insects are more susceptible 
to their poisons when presented in the form of a gas or vapour, 
and that plants on the other hand are less susceptible. I believe 
therefore that a trial on the following lines might be made. Enclose 
the infected plant, either under a glass cloche or canvas cover, and 
place on the ground bencath the plant a saucer containing 40 per 
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cent. formalin, or sulphur, and heat it by means of a spirit lamp. 
It would be necessary to test experimentally how long the infected 
plant should be allowed to remain exposed to the fumes in order 
to produce the best result. 


It is unfortunate that the Pernetiana group of Roses, which is. 
now giving us such splendid yellows, is specially prone to Black 
Spot, but this will certainly be bred out in course of time. We 
know that certain strains of Roses are practically immune from. 
attacks of either Black Spot or Mildew, and by intercrossing these 
with the Pernetianas we should expect by the third generation (as. 
it appears Mr. Courtney Page has succeeded in doing with ‘‘ Tim 
Page’’) to get some good yellows, that are also strongly resistant to 
disease. It would, I think, be exceedingly useful to members of 
the N.R.S. if our Publications Committee would give a list of Roses. 
that can be relied upon under ordinary conditions to defy fungoid 
attacks. I say ‘‘ under ordinary conditions ’’ advisedly, as I have 
found that in unfavourable situations even the most resistant Roses. 
will succumb. ‘This leads us again to the well-known fact that 
Roses that are in ‘‘ good heart ’’—that is to say, are robust and 
making strong, as distinct from soft wood—are seldom seriously 
troubled by disease. 


ROSES GROWING WITHIN FOUR 
MILES OF CHARING CROSS. 


By Harry Y. Bussey, Clapham Park, London. 


‘* Can Roses be made to grow in London?’’ This question was 
propounded by a writer in ‘‘ The Morning Post ”’ early last spring. 
It came from the occupant of a house in a square in the S.W. dis- 
trict, whose gardener had assured him that Roses would not grow 
there because the ‘‘ smoke-laden air ’’ is fatal to their delicate petals. 


Having grown Roses in the S.W. district for some twenty-two 
years and having been—for a Londoner—fairly successful in the 
cultivation of the national flower, I ventured to answer the question, 
as our politicians would say, in the affirmative. As a result, the 
Editor, whose persuasive enthusiasm there is no resisting, promptly 
secured a promise from me to record my experiences in the ‘‘ Rose 
Annual.”’ 


Let me say at once that my efforts as a Rose grower are, in the 
circumstances in which I am placed, necessarily humble. They 
have been carried on entirely within the ‘‘ Four-mile Circle,’’ where 
gardens are small, as compared with those situated further from 
that tide of life which, according to Dr. Johnson, is to be found at 
Charing Cross. I have never had a larger number of plants than 
I possess now—about a hundred and thirty. They have always 
been grown entirely for garden decoration, and so I have not 
entered the ranks of exhibitors. But I certainly can bear witness 
to the fact that Roses will grow, and grow well, in the ‘‘ smoke-laden 
air ’’ of, at all events, my district of S.W. London. 


Of course, the London Rose-grower must pay due regard to the 
special needs of his plants. He must not treat them as if they were 
Michaelmas daisies, or privet bushes. He must prepare his beds in 
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the recognised way. He must not plant under trees or in ground 
. filled with the roots of trees, and he must see that the sun’s rays 
are not excluded either by trees or high buildings. In other words, 
he must exercise a certain amount of knowledge, combined with a 
certain amount of common sense. If he does this, and if the 
situation of his Rose-beds be reasonably good, there is no reason 
why he should not enjoy, with me, his annual Feast of Roses. 


In these days my Feast of Roses usually extends over some- 
thing like five or six months—that is to say, from about the middle 
of May till well into November. Formerly, when I relied chiefly 
on Hybrid Perpetuals and summer roses, I had a great burst of 
bloom at the end of June and the beginning of July, and very few 
flowers for the rest of the year. My first essay in Rose-growing 
was made in a tiny back garden on Brixton Hill. I started without 
knowing anything about Roses, and naturally did not at first reap 
a rich harvest of bloom. ‘Then I read Mr. D’ombrain’s little 
volume, ‘‘ Roses for Amateurs,’’ and Dean Hole’s delightful ‘‘ Book 
about Roses.’’ That I must have profited by these and subsequent 
researches is shown by the fact that I have now in my garden in 
Clapham two of the half-dozen plants which formed my first batch 
of Roses. They are the old Bourbon Rose, Souvenir de la Malmaison 
—still charming in bud, if disappointing in the fully-opened flower 
—and that fine dark velvety H.P. Prince Camille de Rohan. They 
are now in their fourth home with me. The first continues to do 
well, and the second, though no longer in perfect condition, generally 
yields me some nice blooms, and this in spite of the fact that it is 
somewhat overshadowed by a pergola over which a fine Albéric 
Barbier riots, and constantly seeks to extend his already wide 
domain. 


The fact that two Rose bushes have lived and bloomed for some 
twenty-two years in a succession of gardens located within four 
miles of Charing Cross, should be sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical that Roses can be made to grow in ‘S the smoke-laden air ”’ 
of London. But the London air is not so smoke-laden as it used 
to be. Having lived for over fifty vears in the Metropolis, I can 
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cestify from my own observation that the atmosphere is im- 
measurably superior to what it was when I was a boy. This is 
shown by the difference in the quality of the autumn and winter 
fogs, which now, though bad enough, are never of the old pea-soup 
variety. Personally I attribute the change for the better to the 
growth in the use of gas for cooking and heating, and to the 
existence of regulations—unhappily not always enforced—for pre- 
venting the emission of dense smoke from factory chimneys. But, 
whatever the cause, our great City no longer deserves to be called 
** smoky London.”’ 


My present garden is, I must admit, in an unusually open 
situation for one located so close to the centre of London. A former 
garden—near by-—in which a variety of Roses flourished was only 
about thirty-five feet long, while the gardens of the row of houses 
overlooking it from the back were of about the same length, so 
that it was closely environed by bricks and mortar. But it was a 
fairly sunny little enclosure, the beds were deeply dug and well 
manured, and some of the few roses grown there did really well. 
Here, where I have a plot of land about 87 feet by 30 feet, I am ~ 
able to indulge in a few bedding Roses. I have half a dozen beds 
each containing one variety of Rose. The kinds used are Madame 
Léon Pain, Richmond, Mrs. E. G. Hill (two beds), General 
McArthur, and Prince de Bulgarie. The bushes were all planted 
about five and a half years ago. The soil is a rather light loam, 
which might be all the better for an admixture of the heavy clay 
which prevails over the greater part of London. It was bastard- 
trenched two and a half fect deep, the lower spit being well enriched 
with stable manure, while half-inch or quarter-inch bones found a 
testing place at the bottom of each trench. Madame Léon Pain 
has done splendidly, and so, except when the weather has been 
very wet, has Prince de Bulgarie. The others have behaved well 
on the whole, but Richmond has sometimes been poor in colour 
and scems now to be getting worn out. I am thinking of replacing 
her with Red Letter Day, or K. of K. Of seventy-two bedding 
Roses I have only lost two in the five and a half years. One of these 
was a Richmond, the other a Madame Léon Pain. 
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Of course, there are plenty of other varieties in the garden. 
Amongst them are a few Teas—Safrano, Anna Olivier, and Lady 
Roberts—all of which do fairly well. Safrano I have had for about 
ten years, this being her second home. That wonderful H.T. 
Caroline Testout seems equally happy as a bush, a standard, or (in 
the climbing form) a pillar Rose. Mrs. John Laing produces her 
pink blooms in abundance. Fisher Holmes delights us with his 
rich colour. Irish Elegance flowers somewhat sparingly, but 
Gustave Régis makes up for the timidity of his Hibernian neigh- 
bour by producing his lovely buds with the greatest prodigality. 
The paper-white Blanc-double de Coubert, the fragrant Conrad 
F. Meyer, the rich-hued Gruss an Teplitz, and the delicately- 
coloured and sweetly-scented Lady Penzance all make great bushes, 
while Albéric Barbier, Hiawatha, Ards Rover, Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg, Aimée Vibert, and the inevitable Dorothy Perkins 
help to beautify fences or the pergola. Only a few standards find 
places, Lady Ashtown and Gruss an Teplitz being the most satis- 
factory. 


It is often said that London roses need a lot of syringing. 
Mine do not get very much. I use XL-All or Abol for green fly, and 
sometimes liver of sulphur and sometimes Jeyes’ Horticultural Wash 
for mildew. Happily I have been very little troubled with black 
spot. Watering is occasionally necessary, but, as I am a believer 
in the frequent use of the Dutch hoe, it is only occasionally. 


My experience having been as described, and being similar, I 
believe, to that of many other London Rose-growers, I would urge 
that public Rose-gardens should be established in the London parks. 
What a charming addition to the attractions of Hyde Park, Ken- 
sington Gardens, the Green Park, and St. James’s Park, well- 
designed Rose-gardens would be, and what an eye-opener to those 
who declare that the Queen of Flowers is too fastidious to unveil 
‘* the depth of her glowing breast ’’ in the atmosphere of London. 
I say that she 1s being slandered. Let some expert Rose-grower 
be given the chance of laying out and tending, at all events, one 
such central Rosery. He would soon confound the slanderers. 


PREPARING ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 


By E. B. LINDSELL, Past President, Hill House, Hitchin. 


The subject should be an easy one, for throughout the whole- 
year it is hardly out of the mind of the enthusiast. Even amidst 
the hurry and bustle of July exhibitions, preparations begin for the 
next year’s campaign, and the thoughts of the exhibitor travel 
to his budding ground at home where the Stocks are standing 
ready; and tedious journeys and times of suspense while waiting 
for the verdict of the judges, may well be utilised and lightened 
in the preparation of lists, and calculation of the number of varieties. 
most likely to strengthen his forces for another season. Then 
directly time can be spared, comes the budding of Standard Briars 
with those of Teas that shun a too near approach to their mother 
earth, the most notable of which in this district are Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, Maman Cochet and her sister, Mrs. Campbell Hall and 
Lady Plymouth, and a few others. Next the Seedling Briars, 
which should be disposed of by the end of July to ensure a good 
take; and, lastly, the Cutting Briars, or even Manettis, if that 
imposter still finds a place in the garden. Much anxious con- 
sideration is also given to the beds of Cutbacks, and many is the 
consultation whether any of these shall be lifted and replanted, 
or laid aside for giving away, or stand yet another year. Then 
follows the planting of Roses and Standard Briar Stocks, the: 
protection of Teas and of the delicate Hybrids, and constant watch- 
ing and care through the dull winter months; the preparation of 
the ground for Dwarf Stocks, and the planting in early spring; 
the pruning of the Hybrids in March and of the Teas a month 
later; the forking-up and manuring of the beds; the incessant war 
against the bud-worm and other enemies; the anxious watching 
of the weather in late April and May, when much fair promise is. 
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-often blighted; the mulching of the beds, thinning of the shoots, 
disbudding, watering when necessary, staking and feeding—surely 
-all this is preparing for exhibition, yet far outstrips the limits 
.of the task which the inexorable Editor—he who must be obeyed 
—has laid upon me. 


“I will suppose, therefore, that the chief perils are safely past, 
and that the third week in June finds the plants clean and vigorous, 
with a few strong shoots on each, crowned with plump buds of 
‘sufficiently good form. to render the exhibitor sanguine of a fair 
measure of success at the forthcoming shows. I must assume, 
also, that though he knows how to grow his Roses, he has not 
hitherto attempted to exhibit them, and if I can assist him here 
in the smallest degree my object will be more than secured. Past 
masters of the craft! be merciful, and avert the critical eye; these 
crude remarks are not for you. 


First, then, let the candidate for Rose honours decide whether 
he will take the trouble to shade his blooms. Some first-rate 
growers are altogether opposed to the practice, while others protect 
from wet but not from sun. Protection from rain and heavy dew 
is surely advisable, and, so far as my experience goes, most of 
the dark Roses benefit much by careful shading from bright sun- 
shine in the afternoon, and the same rule applies to the quickly- 
opening Teas. The more double Teas, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Maman 
Cochet and White Maman Cochet and Maréchal Niel may =e 
lightly enclosed in a piece of thin white greaseproof paper, twisted 
into a conical shape and tied round the stalk, and the petals will 
then lengthen and grow for days after the bloom would otherwise 
have expanded, or have been prematurely blown open by wind, 
and at times a flower will result of marvellous size and purity, 
without loss of colour or freshness. It is, of course, essential that 
papered blooms should be protected from all wet or damp, and 
this may be best effected by West’s adjustable shades. Possibly 
some may object to the time and trouble involved in papering 
and shading blooms, and it is not at all insisted upon as a necessity, 
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for, if the weather is favourable, very perfect blooms may be- 
obtained without any protection; but, on the other hand, a storm 
in a few minutes often spoils the work of months, and by the use 
of reasonable precautions a sufficiency of blooms for any particular 
show may generally be counted upon, despite unfavourable 
weather. The protective shades should be in perfect readiness for 
use before they are wanted, and as the exhibitor gains experience 
he will find that it is a far easier and quicker matter than could 
have been supposed to render a few score of blooms comparatively 
independent of the vicissitudes of our climate. 


As to the best time of cutting the blooms, no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down without consulting the clerk of the weather, 
but as a general rule, from five to six o’clock on the evening before: 
the show day will be preferable. No other time gives such assist- 
ance in judging how the flowers will stand at the fateful eleven 
o’clock on the following morning; and if good half-expanded’ 
blooms of the quickly-opening sorts, such as Frau Karl Druschki, 
and three-quarter, or even fully open, blooms of the more double: 
varieties, can be obtained, and the centres tied round with worsted,. 
the exhibitor may feel some confidence that his blooms will stay 
until they are wanted. If it is intended to show both in Tea and’ 
mixed classes, it is the preferable course to cut and stage the 
Teas in the morning or early afternoon of the day before the show, 
as they will last far better than the Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas, and if left for staging until the mixed boxes have been finally 
made up on the following morning, it is a very even chance- 
whether they see the show-table at all. If cutting is left too late- 
in the evening, the blooms close up and are exceedingly deceptive ;. 
many that are then at their best will, as the sun begins to drop, 
look just right for the following day, but if the exhibitor relies. 
on these he is apt to be woefully disappointed, when another day’s. 
growth has been completed on the following morning. It is well 
known to exhibitors that Rose blooms chiefly make their growth’ 
between 7 and 9 a.m., and if the latter hour can be safely tided 
over, the chief time of peril for over-blown Roses will be past.. 
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‘But when the weather is unfavourable, or there is a scarcity of 
‘blooms, the exhibitor must cut when he can. Blooms have been 
ccut here forty hours before a show, and have appeared in stands 
which have gained favourable mention; but though there may 
‘be sufficient substance in such blooms to enable them to gain 
‘points for size and form, yet they have a weary, jaded look, and 
‘the essential freshness of tint, brilliancy, and purity, are wanting. 


Whether the Roses be cut early or late, it is an absolute 
essential that they should be dry before they are packed away for 
‘transit. A Rose ‘‘ washed in a shower,’’ or ‘‘ spangled with dew,’’ 
‘may be lovely on the plant, or in a room, but if the rash exhibitor 
‘stages his flowers in this condition, and the night or following 
morning are hot, the result is extremely disappointing, for all 
colour flies, and the blooms go off, one after another, in a most 
heartbreaking manner. Mr. George Paul proved this conclusively 
‘at South Kensington, many years ago, when he won the Challenge 
Trophy, as on that occasion the greater part or his flowers were 
‘cut dry over-night, and the remainder in the morning with a 
heavy dew upon them, the result being that hardly one of the 
‘latter lot was found worthy of a place in the 72 or 48 trebles. 


If, from stress of weather or other cause, no option is left but 
to deal with wet blooms, they should be left in as airy a position 
‘as possible until the last moment, to give them every chance of 
drying; and with the help of friendly railway guards, I have 
at times travelled with my boxes, and kept them open during the 
journey, and have been thoroughly well repaid for the trouble. 


As the blooms are cut, the best will be selected for the show- 
boxes, and the remainder packed as spares. It is an important 
‘point here to give sufficient room to Roses of the imbricated type, 
such as H. V. Machin, for if these are at all crushed, the side 
‘petals drop, and they are rendered utterly useless, but the globular 
and cupped types will bear closer packing. In trying weather it 
-may be advisable to add some preparation of ammonia or alcohol, 
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or even common salt, to the water in which the blooms are placed, 
in order to retard the growth, but it is a difficult matter to ascer- 
tain whether any appreciable difference results. 


In staging the blooms, let the exhibitor begin with a good dark 
Rose in the left-hand corner, alternating the colours as much as 
possible, and keeping the heavy guns in the back row. His 
strength, moreover, should be fairly distributed throughout the box, 
and the temptation avoided of massing the best blooms on the 
left-hand side, with the consequent result of a pronounced tail at 
the other end. Then comes the journey to the Show, which, if 
any quantity of Roses is taken, should certainly be effected at night, 
even if time-tables show that it may be deferred till the early 
morning. ‘The blooms travel far better, and can be landed before 
the sun gains heat on the Show ground; and the early exhibitor 
will pick up various advantages in selecting the coolest spot for 
final arrangement of his blooms and in choice of position on the 
show table, and will also be able to keep to the advertised times, 
which is no small boon to the over-worked officials at the Show. 
All Rose boxes intended to travel should have a large card or 
paper fastened to the top, with ‘‘ Flowers in water—keep level ”’ 
printed upon it in the most imploring type, so that perchance a 
very observant porter may resist the apparently great temptation 
to place the box upside down or sideways, or in any other position 
‘but the normal one, as is the custom of that race. It is far best, 
however, for the exhibitor to see his boxes packed into the van 
and taken therefrom, and also to make friends with the guard 
who is in charge of them. ‘The Show-ground being at last reached, 
a shady place should be selected for the final revision of the 
boxes; but if there is any wind, the inside of the tent, hot though 
it may be, will probably prove the best position. It is a choice 
of evils, but blooms will stand the heat of a tent better than a 
warm wind outside, which always plays havoc with them. 


As to dressing, or so manipulating the blooms as to give them 
the most attractive appearance, it will be advisable for the new 
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exhibitor to act very cautiously and take stock of the proceedings: 
of others with more experience. He will find, experto crede, that 
both amateurs and trade growers will be delighted to give him 
any assistance in their power and information which they may 
‘possess. As to the propriety of dressing Roses, it is undoubtedly 
legitimate to assist a bloom to expand or remove a defective 
petal, but if more than this is attempted, and buds are forced’ 
open, or the outer petals of globular or cupped blooms turned 
over in an imbricated pattern or otherwise, so as to alter their 
true character, the rule of the National Rose Society will be trans- 
gressed, and but scant mercy need be expected from the judges. 
It has many times been suggested, and by very high authority, that 
all dressing of Rose blooms should be prohibited, but it is question- 
able whether legislation can be carried further. The abuse of 
the practice has been dealt with, and it hardly seems reasonable 
that the exhibitor who naturally possesses or may have acquired 
the art of the trained florist should be debarred within the above 
limits from obtaining any legitimate advantage which his skill 
may give him, even though it extend to ‘‘ making the worse 
appear the better reason,’’ or, 1n other words, winning with a 
naturally inferior box of blooms; but this very seldom happens, 
and a season’s observation should render the new exhibitor suf- 
ficiently proficient in the art to make it an impossibility. 


Again, another exhibitor may excel in the staging or arrange- 
ment of the flowers; and it is difhcult to see why any advantage 
arising from this should be readily conceded to him, when a 
similar benefit is denied to the clever manipulator. But whether 
manipulated or not, the blooms must now face the judges. Let 
each one be set up to an equal height, well above the moss, and 
turned with its most perfect side to the front; nor should a side- 
long glance from each end of the boxes be omitted, as in that way 
any defect or irregularity of staging is most easily detected. If 
there are some doubtful blooms, such as Mélanie Soupert, Frau 
Karl Druschki, and others, with a ligature round the centres, let 
the exhibitor have substitutes in readiness, but leave the others 
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undisturbed until the last moment, and if the tie is then carefully 
removed, he will be able to see with some accuracy whether the 
centres may be relied on to stand until the judges have done their 
work, or whether the recruits should be called in. 


May success be with him; and should the new exhibitor attain 
it, he may safely rely on hearty congratulations from his judges, 
and even from the fellow-competitors whom he has outstripped in 
the race. 


Preparing Roses for Exhibition! Ye lovers and faithful sub- 
jects of our Queen, who yet do not care to attend her tournaments,. 
do not think that our fealty is for a moment limited to the victories 
which we may achieve in the strife. How memory recalls sweet 
June mornings when the Rose foliage bathed in dew is in itself 
a glory to the garden, and when the growth of. shoots and buds 
can almost be noted from hour to hour. The distant church clock 
strikes five as we wander contentedly round and round our plants, 
‘attending to their needs, and enjoying the freshness of the early 
morning. Overhead, as we stop to look round some Standard 
Teas, a thrush perched on the fence is singing lustily, and seems 
to be quite unresentful of the fact that we have successfully con- 
tended with him for the possession of the early strawberry ;: while 
further on a pair of tomtits, bringing countless grubs to their 
young, flit ceaselessly in and out of the tiny hole in a double- 
boarded door in which they have made their nest, and which 
swings backwards and forwards all day without in the last disturb- 
ing them. Then, as the sun rises high and the morning wears 
on, we leave our plants for such daily work as may be allotted to 
each of us, but return gladly in the cool even-time, and watch them 
settling down to their rest. Truly a happy, peaceful] pursuit, which 
gives pleasure to many others besides the rose-grower, and in the 
enjoyment of which the short-lived excitement of exhibitions has 
but a trivial share. 


AUTUMN FLOWERING CLIMBING ROSES 
By WALTER EASLEA, Danecroft Rosery, Leigh-on-Sea. 


There appears to be at the present time a mild reaction against 
Rambler Roses. ‘To some extent this is not surprising, for while 
we see our beds and borders gay with blossoms in September and 
October, the arches and pergolas of Ramblers present anything but 
a cheerful appearance. It is true there are a few bright sprays 
of bloom on Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa, Albéric Barbier, and a few 
others, but they are nothing like what one would desire in the 
autumn days, and one naturally looks around to see how far such 
a condition of things may be remedied. 


There are in our collections to-day many beautiful perpetual 
flowering Climbing Roses which, if they do not yield such a 
‘profusion of blossom as the Ramblers in summer, yet they will 
help to relieve some arches of that forlorn appearance already 
mentioned. 


Possibly to no one is the need of patience more necessary than 
the garden maker. We must not expect a Climbing Tea or Hybrid 
Tea Rose to give us a rich array of blossom the first year after 
being planted, nor even to any great extent the second year, but 
by exercising this virtue of patience we shall obtain our reward. 


I would strongly recommend to all who are forming a series 
of arches, pillars, or a pergola to plant alternately some of the 
perpetual flowering Roses I shall mention. There is a prevailing 
idea, crroneous, I. may say, that these Climbing Roses are only 
suitable for walls and fences. I have secn arches well clothed with 
that tender Rose Climbing Devoniensis, and even Réve d’Or, and 
there are a number of similar Roses gloriously beautiful in such 
positions. 
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The greatest success follows when shelter is afforded either by 
natural agency, or by planting suitable subjects in the north and 
‘east of the Rose garden. Then by providing really well-prepared 
positions, Roses of the Climbing Tea and Hybrid Tea type will 
flourish most luxuriantly. I am quite sure we do not give sufficient 
care to the preparation of the soil for such Roses. The deeper 
we can dig the soil the better, and remember these Roses are 
ravenous feeders. 


A more prolific blossoming may be attained by training the 
growths somewhat out of the perpendicular. If one could bend 
the shoots in a zig-zag manner, this would induce lateral growths 
which eventually yield many flowers, and at the same time ensure 
basal growths to replace the old ones when worn out. 


I have grouped the varieties into three classes—strong, medium, 
and moderate growers. For full descriptions I must refer my 
readers to the Select List of Roses, or any well-known grower’s 
‘catalogue. Of the strong growers, the following are excellent :— 


Lady Waterlow (H.T.), a delightful Rose with exquisite 
‘shadings of pink and yellow with lovely foliage. 


Francois Crousse (H.T.), rich scarlet red flowers of good size. 


Dr. Rouges (Tea), beautiful coppery red of fair size, but pro- 
‘duced in clusters. 


Gloire de Dijon (Tea), still one of the best. Few Roses pay 
better for generous treatment than this Rose. If stout new wood 
is encouraged the blooms will be proportionately good. When 
neglected, especially on house walls, no Rose appears more 
miserable. 


Madame Bérard (Tea), Bouquet d’Or (Tea), and Belle Lyon- 
naise (Tea) are all relations of Gloire de Dijon, and quite good.. 

Madame Alfred Carriére (H.N.), a grand Rose and valuable for 
its large whitish flower. | 


Reine Marie Henriette (H.T.) is delightful, and its cerise pink 
‘shapely flowers are always appreciated. 


® 
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Monsieur Desir (H.T.) is well worth growing. It is a dusky 
purplish red, deliciously fragrant, and every bud fit for a button— 
hole. 

Noélla Nabonnand (H.T.), with its huge semi-double velvety 
crimson blossoms, is very attractive, and here again fragrance is. 
very pronounced. 


Réve d’Or (Noisette) is rather shy in blooming, but by giving. 
it ample space to spread outward, so that wood becomes ripened 
and by sparse pruning, we soon get plenty of flowers. 


Wm. Allen Richardson (Noisette) is good in some gardens and 
very poor in others. It requires, like Gloire de Dijon, generous. 
feeding and old wood removed freely when established. 


A glorious old Rose is flowering quite freely as I write (October: 
24th), and that one is Ophirie (Noisette). It is running up an 
apple tree here, and its buff and salmon flowers are charming as. 
much for their irregular shape as for their colouring. 


Another old favourite of mine is Jaune Desprez (Noisette), or 
Desprez afleurs jaune, a Rose that is seldom seen, but very beautiful. 


Céline Forestier (Noisette) is another Rose seldom seen, but 
who can withstand the charm of its flat, clear yellow blossoms ? 


Old Aimée Vibert (Noisette) should have been named Glory of 
October, for it is then we sce it at its best. The vellowish sport 
of it is also most beautiful. 


The Climbing Hybrid Teas must take prominent position, the 
best being Climbing Chatenay, a true Climber yiclding glorious big’ 
flowers even superior to the old dwarf variety. Chmbing Paul 
Lédé Climbing Lady Ashtown, Climbing Caroline Testout,,. 
Climbing Sunburst, Climbing Irish Fireflame, Climbing Mélanie 
Soupert, Climbing Liberty, Climbing Richmond, and others are all 
worth using to give autumnal blossom. 


An important point to remember when planting these Roses is* 
to leave them unpruned the first season. Growth may be a bit. 
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‘stunted the following summer, but once they have a good roothold 
they soon send up strong basal shoots; then the old wood may be 
cut away by degrees. 


There are just a few Ramblers that give quite a nice lot of 
Jate bloom. These are :— 


Jean Girin (Wichuraiana), quite lovely. 
Christine Wright (Hybrid Wich.). 
Climbing Orleans (Polyantha). 

Débutante {Wich.). 

Gerbe Rose (Wich. Hybrid). 

Jessica (Wich. Hybrid), and 


Paul’s Scarlet Climber (Hybrid Wich.), which continues to 
yield quite a number of beautiful clusters up to October. 


Then there are the medium growers, most suitable for the 
uprights of pergolas or grown as pillars. The following are the 
‘best :— 

Gruss an Teplitz (H.T.), brilliant and beautiful. I do not 
know whether Catalunya will surpass it, but I am trying this 
beautiful Rose and hope to report later. It is said to have scarlet 
blossoms as large as Mme. Alfred Carriére, and one only hopes the 
description to be correct. 

Climbing Cramoisie Supérieure (China), a glorious bit of colour. 
Perhaps best on a south wall, but should do well on an arch in 
‘sheltered garden. 


The Hybrid Musks, such as Pax, Moonlight, Daniée, Clytem- 
nestra, Prosperity, and Trier should all be employed, for they are 
first-rate autumnals. 

Alister Stella Gray (Noisette), with its numerous creamy buds. 


Lina Schmidt-Michel (H.T.) has big semi-double flowers of the 
colour of Madame Abel Chatenay. 


Florence H. Veitch (H.T.), one of the best rich crimsons. 
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Zéphirine Drouhin (Bourbon), a precious Rose that should be 
in every garden. | 


Gustave Régis (H.T.), with its charming long buds. 


Longworth Rambler (H.T.), rather a misnomer, for it does not 
. ramble very much. Its true name is Deschamps. It provides a 
warm cherry-red colour, so valuable in autumn. 


I have a delightful novelty from France, Ghislaine de Feli- 
gonde (Hybrid), which must become a favourite. Its clusters of 
blooms are aurora yellow and pink, small, but wondrously beauti- 
ful, very perpetual. 


Crepuscule (H.T.), a lovely orange shade, quite good. 


Of the moderate growers also suitable for uprights or fences 
the following can be commended :-— 


Birdie Blye (China), in the way of Armosa, but of a more 
distinct shade, and very profuse flowering. 


Armosa (China), Fellenberg (China), Comtesse du Cayla 
(China), and Common Blush (China) are well adapted for moderate 
Climbers. 


Then last, but not least, there is Irish Elegance. It is now 
blooming again at the end of October, and has reached a height 
of fully 8-ft. against the east wall of my house. ‘The sight of its. 
lovely buds in the mellow light of late autumn, is one that can 
hardly be described, and if this Rose will grow like this, quite un--. 
pruned, what would such as Isobel, Red Letter Day, K. of K., and 
others do which are of even greater vigour ? 


I had almost forgotten one lovely old Rose, Stanwell Perpetual 
(Scotch). This Rose is still blooming freely; in fact one has not 
been without its lovely blooms since May. It is growing upon a 
lattice fence 7-ft. in height and also running rampant among the 
neighbour’s branches, a Deutzia Crenata. 
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DECORATIVE ROSES. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, President, Potters Bar. 


The expression a Decorative Rose is one that I think has been 
evolved by our Rose Shows, and generally refers to a Rose suitable 
for exhibition in the decorative classes, rather than to any special 
merit it may possess for the ornamentation of the garden. It 
will naturally follow that a good Decorative Rose will be valuable 
for gathering and bringing indoors to place in vases in the living 
rooms and on the dinner table, and it is in this category—the Rose 
as a cut flower—that I propose to consider it and offer some obser- 
vations in this article. Of course it will often happen that a Rose 
that is good and useful for decorative work is also a good Rose 
in the garden. This is so with Exhibition Roses, and perhaps 
is even more markedly the case with decorative varieties. I thirik 
one can notice a tendency for Roses that are in the first class for 
show purposes gradually to lose place and even disappear if they 
should prove somewhat wanting in characters that make them 
useful in the garden. 


Among exhibition Roses quite a number of instances of this 
tendency might be cited, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon is typical, and 
I think there are a few among Decorative Roses also. 


During the past 20 years the development of the Rose has 
been rapid, and it is during that period that the Decorative Rose 
came into its own. It has appeared at our shows in. constantly 
increasing quantity and varicty, and has been reccived with ever 
increasing attention and admiration. 


I think the origin of its introduction at our shows arose from 
a desire to vary the monotony of the Roses in exhibition boxes 
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in which each Rose was set up in a tube of its own exactly like its 
neighbours; each with its allotted space, which it was the 
care of the cultivator to cause it to fill so far as in it lay, and mag- 
nificent examples of cultivation they were—and are—and it may 
well be that the exhibition box is the best method of minutely 
examining the points of each individual flower, weighing their 
relative merits, and securing the award to the most perfect flower ; 
thus most accurately appraising the skill and garden craft of the 
exhibitor and his care in bringing his flowers to the show and 
setting them up. Albeit, nothing but exhibition boxes became 
somewhat monotonous. 


One may surmise that in early Victorian days of Rose showing 
some relief in this respect was attained by the magnificent speci- 
mens of Roses in pots which were undoubtedlv a feature of the 
Rose Shows of the 5th and 6th decades of last century. The 
Hybrid Chinas were favourite Roses for this purpose, and the 
examples of which one has heard tell, e.g., a Charles Lawson with 
150 blooms out at once, must have been supreme examples of the 
grower’s art. But the Hybrid Chinas have disappeared and the 
art of growing pot Roses to such perfection may have gone with 


them. 


The labour expended both on growing and bringing such 
exhibits to the show must have been very great and quite outside 
the scope of the ordinary amateur. Yet there are many ways of 
exhibiting Decorative Roses which are well within the amateur’s 
power, and some that involve even less heavy cartage than the 
exhibition box with its accompanying ‘‘coffin’’ of spare blooms. 


If I may be pardoned a digression, the application of which 
will appear later. I thought as I wandered round the Chrvsanthe 
mum Show a few davs ago that some day we might find a more 
artistic method of showing even our exhibition varieties. 


In the middle of the hall at Vincent Square were classes for 
individual flowers arranged on stands or in vases, many of them 
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far too large to be attractive to my own sense of beauty, but the 
‘side of the hall was arranged with a great bank of flowers and 
foliage in which the huge balls of the incurved varieties appeared 
with stately and pleasing effect. 


No doubt in our nurserymen’s representative groups some- 
thing in a similar direction is occasionally tried, and if competitive 
groups of a similar character, but small enough for the classes to 
be well filled, could be devised, our shows might acquire some 
additional interest. 


But J must return to our Decorative Roses. 


The definition of the Decorative Rose adopted by the late Mr. 
Mawley was as follows :— 


‘‘ By this term is meant those varieties which are either not 
‘sufficiently large or not sufficiently regular in form to allow of the 
individual blooms being set up singly at shows.”’ 


This served for the moment, and perhaps may have sufficiently 
described the Decorative Roses at the time it was first expressed, 
but it will be easy to show that the first branch of the definition 
has in practice been abandoned, and that the second branch is 
quite inapplicable to many of our Decorative Roses at the present , 
-day, an increasing proportion of which are as Denier in form as 
‘are the true Exhibition Roses. 


I think it will be found that, with some qualifications, the 
distinction between Decorative and Exhibition Roses lies almost 
‘as much in the methods of growing and staging them as in the 
varieties themselves. Of course this would be quite obvious at 
‘the two ends of the scale, for, as it would be absurd to set up 
Crimson Rambler or Orleans Rose in an exhibition box as single 
blooms, so many Exhibition Roses such as Lady Barham, Bessie 
Brown and Mildred Grant, when disbudded and grown for single 
blooms, would generally look heavy and out of place in a small 
stand of Decorative Roses. But between these extremes there are 
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very many varieties that can be grown and staged satisfactorily 
in either section. A Rose like Lady Roberts for instance appears. 
in the list of exhibition varieties, and is often shown in boxes 
as a single bloom, yet it can also be staged among a 
group of decorative varieties and will make a very beautiful 
vase. The same may be said of Mme. Mélanie Soupert, Lyons 
Rose, Mrs. Herbert Stevens and many others. 


Let us look at the Decorative Roses frequently shown 10 years 
ago. The late Mr. Mawley was in the habit of collecting lists 
of all Roses shown in winning stands, and his results have appeared 
regularly in this Annual. 


Arranged in the two groups I have mentioned below, the first 
25 Roses appear as follows :— 


Perpetual flowering (H.T., ‘ea or N.) :— 


Mme. Abel Chatenay Papillon 

Wm. Allen Richardson Liberty 

Gustave Régis Mme. Ravary 

Marquise de Salisbury Mme. Chédane-Guinoisseau 
Mme. Pernet-Ducher Reine Olga de Wurtemburg 
Lady Battersea Camoenis 


General Section (summer flowering and usually bunch 


flowered) :— 
Crimson Rambler Una 
Leuchtstern Gardenia 
Macrantha Heléne 
Tea Rambler Blush Rambler 
Crimson Damask Claire Jacquier 
Jersey Beauty The Garland 


It will be seen that this list complies fairly well with Mr. 
Mawley’s definition, including in about equal numbers (1) H.T.’s, 
Teas or Noiscttes too small to compete in exhibition boxes, and 
(2), Roses with flowers not sufficiently regular in form for that 
purpose comprising bunch flowered Roses and a few singles. 
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The idea clearly was to exclude the Exhibition Rose, therefore - 
in the schedule of prizes: all Roses in the list of exhibition varieties . 
were excluded, and we found in the exhibits of Decorative Roses 
two distinct classes which in effect corresponded to the two: 
branches of Mr. Mawley’s definition. There were (1) the Roses 
‘* not sufficiently large ’’ for setting up singly, yet many of them 
of beautiful form such as Mme. Abel Chatenay, which are to be 
found in the H.T.’s, Teas and Noisettes, and (2) flowers ‘‘ not suf- 
ficiently regular in form,’’ which would include most of the bunch: 
flowered Roses such as Blush Rambler among the climbers and 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush among the dwarfs. 


This distinction undoubtedly still forms the main division 
of the Decorative Roses. There has been a great accession of 
single Roses, which have proved extremely valuable for decorative 
work, but they will fall naturally into one or other of these divi- 
sions. Irish Elegance for example clearly comes within the first, 
while Ethel would go into the second.- I often wish one ould 
find a simple and popular name which would include all the H.P., 
H.T., Tea and N. varieties and distinguish them from other groups 
of garden Roses such as the wichuraianas, multifloras and dwarf 
polyanthas, most of which are more or less bunch flowered. It 
will be seen later that the name Perpetual Flowering Decorative 
Roses has been suggested, but it is not altogether a happy one. 
or free from liability to misconstruction. 


The name ‘‘perpetual flowering’’ is not altogether appropriate, 
because it applies equally to the dwarf polyanthas, which are per- 
petual, but should rather be grouped with the bunch flowering 
Roses, most of which are summer flowering. 


The distinction here referred to is not without interest as. 
illustrating the view I have before tried to develop that perfection — 
in form is the last development of the Rose, as curiously enough 
it is the first. We begin the line of evolution with the beautiful 
single form, and after passing through many less satisfactory stages. 
arrive at the high centred flower with regularly disposed petals. 
such as we may see in Mrs. Herbert Stevens or The Bride. 
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The H.T.’s and Teas have gone through this stage; on the 
‘other hand the bunch flowered forms are comparatively recent 
arrivals, Crimson Rambler, one of the first of the modern multi- 
floras, dating only from 1898, while the wichuraianas and dwarf 
polyanthas were in general terms about 10 years later in making 
their appearance. Doubtless we shall see improvement in form 
here in time. Leontine Gervais very occasionally gives quite a 
perfect shaped little flower, and among the dwarf polyanthas two 
-of the earliest were Cecile Brunner (1880) and Perle d’Or (1883), 
and these are very perfectly formed little flowers. They were - 
seedlings from R. multiflora and a Tea Rose, which in the case 
of Perle d’Or was Mme. Falcot, but do not in strictness partake 
-of the bunch flowered type we find in Orleans Rose, and, unless 
Mr. Easlea is finding them for us in Roses of the type of Little 
Meg, they appear to have had no successors. 


It is at all events quite likely that the time may come when 
we shall be no less impatient of want of form in a bunch flowered 
Rose than we now are in the case of a decorative H.T. 


When, however, the Decorative Rose began to become a 
feature in our shows the problem arose how to show it. The 
obvious and most popular form was, and still is, the vase, and 
the unit instead of the single flower became the vase of one kind 
of Decorative Rose. The Exhibition Rose had not only been 
staged in boxes, there had nearly always been classes for Exhi- 
bition Roses in vases. I think they were never popular, the ap- 
pearance of the flowers in them was too heavy, they scarcely 
-ever looked really well, and have now disappeared; it was the 
wrong way to show these forms. 


With the Decorative Rose, however, it was quite otherwise, 
the vase of one variety looked extremely well, when tastefully 
arranged with bright fresh flowers; and if schedule framers had 
had sufficient confidence in their judges to define the Decorative 
Roses as those that look well in a vase, I am not sure that they 
would have gone far wrong. However, for other reasons such a 
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definition would have been impracticable. It is interesting to me- 
to look back to the year 1902, when the Metropolitan Show was 
held in the Temple Gardens and I first became interested in Rose: 
shows. It was the year, as I remember, in which Mr. Frank Cant 
obtained a Gold Medal for Lady Roberts. The decorative section 
was then described as the ‘‘section for Garden or Decorative: 
Roses,’? while what was then called the decorative section con- 
tained the classes for ladies only, the exhibits in which consisted 
of dinner tables, bowls and baskets in which the exhibitors are: 
allowed to purchase their flowers. These classes are now entitled 
the Ladies’ Artistic Section. : 


The greater part of the show as I recollect it was occupied 
by Exhibition Roses, but the nurserymen had a choice of 36 
or 18 bunches of Garden or Decorative Roses and also a class for: 
18 varieties of summer flowering Roses. ‘There was also an open 
class for 12 single Roses and one for buttonhole Roses. The: 
amateurs in like manner were given a choice of 18, 12 or 6 bunches 
of Garden or Decorative Roses, and also a class for 6 vases of 
sweet briars, and a class for buttonhole Roses, the latter I fancy 
never a very great success. In the following year (1903) was 
added a class, which proved popular, for 5 varieties of Garden or: 
Decorative Roses to be staged in vases resting on the staging, and 
in 1904 a class was added for wichuraiana Roses, which were then 
becoming generally grown, while the nurserymen were invited to. 
stage an arch of Roses and to show groups of Roses in pots artistic-. 
ally arranged. 


In this year the series of autumn shows were begun at which 
small decorative classes were also provided. In 1905 there came 
a considerable development in the nurserymen’s section, the groups. 
of pot Roses were abandoned, and in their place entries were in-. 
vited for representative groups on the ground, and also on the 
staging. These large groups have proved most attractive, and 
have done much to show the possibilities of the Rose for decora- 
tive purposes, and occasionally they have indicated how the exhi-- 
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‘bition varieties may be employed with effect among the lighter 
and more graceful forms. The only change in the amateurs’ 

--section in this year was the addition of a class for summer Roses 
from which all H.P.’s, H.T.’s, and Teas were excluded. 


The expression ‘‘ Garden or Decorative Section ’’ had now 
“been dropped and we were left with the ‘‘ Decorative Section ’’ 
for ladies and the ‘‘ Section for Decorative Roses.’’ These de- 
scriptions, so similiar in the words employed, were sometimes a 
jittle confusing. The principal alteration in 1906 was the attempt to 
find improved methods of showing Decorative Roses by adding 
in both nurserymen’s and amateurs’ sections classes for exhibiting 
the flowers in bamboo stands. These stands were extremely 
effective methods of exhibiting the flowers, but unfortunately the 
“bamboo tubes which held the flowers were not always watertight, | 
and the water would sometimes leak away, leaving the flower stems 
dry and drooping. ‘This created a prejudice against this method 
of exhibiting Decorative Roses which I have always regarded as 
unfortunate, and bamboo stands have now been abandoned. I 
“think that with a little care it was quite possible to guard against 
this defect. A fairly simple method was to melt a little solid 
paraffin and rinse it round the tube, while others I believe found 
a silicate solution useful. Though perhaps these stands were a 
‘little cumbrous to carry about, they showed the flowers well and 
were easy to arrange quickly. They may perhaps have led 
Messrs. Pinches to devise the excellent wire stands for holding 
‘cone “shaped tubes which that firm have introduced, and which 
are now much used by exhibitors. 


The sections for Decorative Roses had now become a very 
attractive and considerable part of the Rose Shows, but the need 
for 1mproved methods of exhibiting was felt, and in 1907 two new 
-classes were introduced in which exhibitors were invited to show 
the best methods of displaying Exhibition Roses other than in 
boxes and Decorative Roses other than in vases. 
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The only point to notice in the 1908 show was the Nickerson 
-division in which three lists, each containing 12 named Roses, 
partly decorative and partly exhibition varieties, were specified, 
and exhibits of these specified varieties in vases or baskets on a 
‘space not exceeding 6-ft. by 3-ft. were asked for. The classes 
were well filled but the experiment has not, I think, been repeated. 
In 1909 two new classes were offered to the amateurs, one was for 
‘a space of specified extent to be filled with a collection of any 
Roses, not more than 7 varieties, and the other a little class of 6 
‘vases of China Roses. 


In 1910 an experiment was made which has, I think, decidedly 
‘proved to have been a happy one. ‘The idea was to find some 
method of displaying Roses that might indicate their value for 
‘bedding purposes, and accordingly, an open class was provided 
for 3 Baskets of Bedding Roses to be placed on staging 2-ft. high, 
‘the baskets to be round without handles not more than 18 inches 
in diameter. Whether the idea of the framers of the class was 
fulfilled, in that the exhibits gave any truthful representation of 
what the Rose plants would look like when the varieties were 
‘bedded out, I am uncertain, but these baskets proved to be a very 
‘graceful and effective method of exhibiting Decorative Roses. It was 
found that these round flat baskets readily lent themselves to the 
‘insertion of anv required number of zinc tubes, which could be 
kept in position by crumpled paper covered with moss, and that 
‘the flowers were easily arranged in the tubes, either singly or in 
sprays, with or without foliage, and that it was a method eminently 
‘suitable for the graceful display of the flowers in a comparatively 
natural position. The baskets used were ordinary market baskets, 
which were readily obtainable, and were light in weight for pur- 
‘poses of transport. All these are very desirable qualities. Con- 
‘siderable use of these baskets was accordingly made in the 1911 
‘schedule which contained several innovations. 


In the first place the great division of Decorative Roses, which 
I have already referred to, was recognised, and they were. divided 
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into two sections, one called ‘‘ Perpetual Flowering Decorative- 
Roses,’’ and the other ‘‘ Decorative Roses General.’’ Next it was. 
recognised that many of the exhibition varieties, if suitably: grown, 
formed very effective exhibits when staged as decorative varicties, 
and so the practice arose of marking with an asterisk in the exhi- 
bition lists certain Roses which were thought most suitable for 
decorative treatment, and while these varieties remained excluded 
from the general section, they were allowed to be shown in the section 
for Perpetual Flowering Decorative Roses. The number of varie-. 
ties so starred was at first 18, and included some varieties such as. 
Contesse de Saxe, Laurent Carle, Mrs. Harold Brocklebank, and 
Richmond, wirich have now ceased to be included in the exhi-- 
bition lists, but notwithstanding the exclusion of these varieties. 
from the exhibition lists, the mumber of starred varieties has. 
steadily grown, and now numbers about 35 exhibition varieties. 


At this time (1911) little change was made in the general 
section beyond the substitution of classes for new decorative varie-. 
ties in place of the class for China Roses, but in the perpetual’ 
flowering section the nurserymen were given a choice of 9 or 5. 
of the round baskets and the amateurs a class for 8 baskets, and 
an experiment was made of allowing the exhibition of Roses in 
the perpetual flowering decorative section in exhibition boxes, 
whilst vase classes for this section were also provided. 


One of the great drawbacks to exhibiting Decorative Roses 
lics in the extent to which the exhibitor must cut his plants in 
order to secure the long stems and sprays which are so effective 
in showing these varieties, while another drawback is the length 
of time required in preparing the stems by scraping or hammering 
them and plunging them up to their heads in water without wetting 
the blooms, in order that they may suck up sufficient water to 
stand the journey to the show and the heat of the tent or show 
room. It was thought, reasonably enough, that these drawbacks 
would be minimised or disappear if the flowers could be cut with 
short stems and shown in exhibition boxes. The event proved 
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that this view was correct, that the flowers could be cut for these 
boxes without injury to the plants, and that it was a particularly 
easy way in which to bring them to the show and exhibit them. 
The stems being cut quite short absorbed the water readily and 
without any great preparation, and the boxes presented a bright 
and pleasing and unusual appearance. Nevertheless I think this 
method of exhibiting Decorative Roses was considered unsatis- 
factory. It was in fact a step backwards, and essentially the 
wrong way to show Decorative Roses. The class was continued 
for three years and was then dropped. 


The methods of exhibiting the Decorative Rose had now 
reached their climax, and from 1911 to 1916 the same or similar 
classes were continued with but slight alterations. Since 1916 
the burden of the war has so reduced the exhibits and restricted 
the classes offered in the schedules that for our present purpose 
we may regard them as abnormal and ignore details, glancing only 
at any general inferences that may be drawn. 


I will summarise shortly the decorative classes for 1916, the 
last full schedule before the increasing pressure of the war caused 
this great restriction I have noticed. 


Perpetual Flowering Section. 
Nurserymen—9 baskets or 5 baskets. 
18 vases distinct varieties or 9 vases. 
Amateurs—3 baskets or 1 basket. 
7 vases distinct varieties. 


- General Section. 
Nurserymen—36 bunches or 12 bunches. 
| 12 varieties of summer Roses. 
9 varieties of new Decorative Roses. 
12 varieties of dwarf polyanthas. 
12 varieties of wichuraianas. 
Amateurs—12 bunches or 6 bunches. 
6 vases of wichuraianas. 


4 varicties of new Decorative Roses. 
An arrangement of any Roses. 
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The last class, which was intended to give scope for ingenuity 
in devising methods of showing Roses, has shown a tendency to 
degenerate into a position in which originality of the scheme has 
been given precedence over tasteful arrangement and the merit of 
the flowers themselves, but this will doubtless right itself m time. 


It is perhaps hardly fair to lay too much stress on the shows of 
the past two or three vears which have been so seriously affected 
by the weight of the war—a weight which will not be completely 
lifted even in the coming year—but if we may draw from them 
any general inference as to the future of the decorative classes, 
there seems at the moment to be a disposition to cut out classes 
for particular Roses such as the old classes for chinas, or wichurai- 
anas and confine the new exhibits to the two big groups, namely, 
the perpetual flowering group and the general decorative group. 
The theory doubtless is that by this means the best Roses for ex- 
hibition only will be shown. It is possible that this view may be 
sound, but I confess I do not altogether hail it with enthusiasm. 
I am a little afraid we may lose somewhat in variety. 


The larger our shows become the more we must struggle 
against the dead level of uniformity, which has been the curse of 
the older Rose shows. It has been the breaking up of this uni- 
formity that has attracted so much attention to the decorative 
stands, and it will be the path of wisdom to guard most carefullv 
against any tendency that will merely substitute one monotony 


for another. 


Turning to the methods of preparing and setting up the 
flowers, it scems clear that the early schedule makers desired, so 
far as possible, to secure the natural character of their vases of 
Roses. They wished them to represent in the showroom the ap- 
pearance of the Roses in the expert Rosarian’s garden. Thev 
desired that the exhibits should be educative, and afford the visitor 
some idea of what he might expect if he purchased the plants 
of the varietics exhibited, and cultivated them in his own garden. 
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Thus we find them constantly requiring that the bunches 
are to ‘‘ show as far as possible the foliage and habit of growth ”’ 
of the varieties, and enacting that the stems are not to be tied 
together; that visible supports are to be considered a defect, and, 
in the basket classes, that the tubes are not to be more than so 
many inches above the rims. 


The idea was sound enough, but would it work? ‘The ex- 
hibitor wanted to show his flowers to the best advantage and set 
them up in a strictly limited time. Take a vase of Lady Roberts; 
the flowers as cut from the plant are naturally rather pendant; to 
arrange them in their natural state as cut from the plant takes a 
long time, and even then the flowers in the vases for the most 
part show only their backs. In the garden this character if not 
carried to excess as, say, in British Queen, is not altogether a 
disadvantage, for the slightly pendant flowers are more graceful 
and less soon spoiled by a shower of rain than if they stand bolt 
upright like those of Mrs. George Norwood. But in the vase, to 
see their full beauty we should look into them, so a wire is run 
into the calyx and twined round the stem and the naturally pen- 
dant flower is forced to stand upright and now is readily arranged 
in any desired position. If this is desirable in a vase, in a 
basket it 1s even more necessary if the symmetry of the exhibit 
is to be preserved. 


Moreover, it is generally thought that when the flowers are 
held upright the water rises more readily through their stems, and 
keeps the petals brighter and fresher throughout the show, an 
important consideration with decorative flowers. 


Nevertheless, when the flower stems are thus wired the Roses 
can scarcely be said to be shown in a natural manner, and an 
exhibit thus wired distinctly offends against the direction that it 
is ‘* to show as far as possible the habit of growth of the variety.’ 
The carriage of the flowers is a most important item in considering 
the habit of growth, and the habit is not shown when the flower 
is forced to assume a position it will never take in nature. 
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The practice has been acquiesced in and is too common and 
too well known for its departure from the schedule direction ever 
to have led to disqualification ; it has, however, some disadvantages, 
and in the past has led, and I think still does lead, to much un- 
certainty and some inequality in judging. Thus in considering 
the degree of merit of a wired bunch, there are, I think, few sub- 
jects in which individual opinion differs so much as how much 
is to be ‘‘ taken off ’’ for this departure from the scheduled direc- 
tions. Various solutions of the difficulty have been attempted 
such as detailed schemes of marking, but they have perhaps been 
too elaborate and are not, I think, much used in practice, and the 
difficulty remains. Moreover, to the extent the practice of wiring 
is adopted the exhibit fails in educative value, for a wired vase 
of Roses gives to the visitor to the show little indication of what 
the flowers would look like when growing on the bush in the 
garden. 


It is satisfactory to note that in judging new Decorative Roses 
it has become usual for the judges to unwire some of the flowers 
so as to be able to judge of their natural carriage and habit. 


In the case of the bunch flowered Roses such as American 
Pillar, Blush Rambler, the wichuraianas and the dwarf polyanthas 
no wiring is necessary, because the flowers will hold themselves 
well without it, but even these are seldom shown as cut from the 
plant. These Roses for the most part produce from immediately 
below the flower spike one or more long sprays of foliage which 
have been called ‘‘ continuing laterals ’’ which bear no flowers, 
but from which, if they were retained, flowering shoots would 
spring in the following year. If the bunches are staged with all 
these foliage sprays left intact they become unwieldy and un- 
managable and moreover the flowers are far too much hidden by 
the mass of green above them. 


The practice is thercfore to remove the greater number of 
these sprays of foliage so as to allow the flowers themselves to be 
better seen. This again is something of a departure from the 
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schedule, for the exhibit ceases to show as far as possible the 
foliage. Occasionally we may see the whole of the foliage re- 
moved, which of course is a clear breach of the directions, but 
this is not good practice. The bunches of flowers are then apt 
to look bald and bare, reminding one of the cottagers’ bouquet 
of closely packed flower heads so often seen at our country flower 
shows. A better plan is only to remove part of the foliage, leaving 
a certain amount to break up and set off the flower heads. This 
requires some judgment. but when done with tact is very effective, 
and then at teast complies with the direction to show the foliage, 
though perhaps not that to show it as far as possible, and only 
imperfectly displays the habit of growth. 


On the whole, however, I think it may be agreed that the 
method of showing decorative Roses, both perpetual and bunch 
flowered, has somewhat improved of recent years, and their ar; 
rangement has shown increasing care and taste, while the exhibits 
tend to look more graceful and natural, and rather less stiff and 
heavy than was formerly the case. 


We may perhaps note that this improvement has come in 
part from a general advance in care for beautiful and tasteful 
decoration. I think myself that if we could attain the goal when 
each exhibitor would endeavour to make his exhibit the most 
beautiful picture that is possible, not merely a display of individual 
blooms, we should have made a great advance, and find we had 
gone some way towards the attainment of the ideal. The im- 
provement, however, is doubtless due in part to the introduction 
of new varieties specially adapted for decorative work, and I must 
now return to the Roses commonly exhibited in the decorative 
iclasses. 


The last list prepared on Mr. Mawley’s plan (t.e., by selecting 
the names of Roses in the winning stands of Decorative Roses) is 
contained in the ‘‘ Rose Annual ’”’ for 1917. It contains the names 
of 31 varieties and these are fairly equally divided between the 
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perpetual flowering section and the climbing and bunch flowered 
section. J have arranged them in these groups :—- 


I. Perpetual flowering section (H.T.’s, Teas)— 


Irish Fireflame. Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Mime. E. Herriot. Mrs. Alfred Tate. 
Irish Elegance. Arthur R. Goodwin. 
Rayon d’Or. Gustave Régis. 

Old Gold. Ecarlate. 

Lady Hillingdon. Lady Pirrie. ‘ 


Mrs. Herbert Stevens. 


II. General section (climbers and bunch flowered)— 
(1) Perpetual— 
Trier. Orleans Rose. 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. 


(2) Summer flowering— 


Blush Rambler. Léontine Gervais. 
Hiawatha. Excelsa. 

American Pillar. Gardenia. 

Lady Gay. Crimson Rambler. 
Dorothy Perkins. Lady Godiva. 
Jersey Beauty. Minnehaha. 

Albéric Barbier. Mrs. F. W. Flight. 


White Dorothy. 


It is rather interesting to compare this list with that of 10 
years ago which I gave in a former page. 


Of the perpetual scction the only varieties that have sur- 
vived are Mme. Abcl Chatenay and Gustave Régis. Three per- 
petual bunch flower Roses have come into favour. They were 
introduced—Trier in 1904, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush 1906, and Orleans 
1909; they were therefore all in commerce but had not become 
sufficiently widely grown at the date of my first list ten years ago. 
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The summer flowering section have tared rather better, Crimson 
Rambler, Blush Rambler, Jersey Beauty and Gardenia still re- 
main. | 


I will endeavour to review thein as rapidly as possible :— 


Perpetual Flowering HLT.’s and Teas. 


From the point of view of form two are singles, Irish Ele- 
gance and Irish Fireflame, both have beautifully formed long buds, 
and to be shown at their best should be picked at this stage, all 
fully opened flowers being removed, and the stems should then 
be placed in water and the flowers opened indoors. In colour the 
buds of Irish Elegance are a bright orange pink, while that of the 
open flower is a soft shade of pink on a slightly yellow ground. 
Irish Fireflame, on the other hand, is a decidedly harder colour, 
having more red in it. Irish Fireflame is perhaps more striking 
and brilliant in the showroom, but personally I do not find it of 
so pleasing a hue. Both plants are good growers but Irish Ele 
gance is a good deal the stronger grower. The foliage is good in 
both cases, it is somewhat Hable to mildew but not so seriously 
that it cannot readily be kept clean by the timely use of flowers of 
sulphur. 


Old Gold and Lady Pirrie are only semi-double flowers, both 
are of beautiful form in the bud but lack this quality in the open 
flower. They are good growers, Lady Pirrie being perhaps the 
better of the two, and have large and good foliage not seriously 
liable to mildew. The fault of Old Gold is the very fleeting period 
during which the buds retain their beautiful form. Lady Pirrie 
is rather better in this respect, and is the better garden plant. It 
makes a fine standard. The colour is coppery salmon. 


Gustave Régis resembles these two Roses in being little more 
than semi-double, and again the most beautiful stage is that of 
the bud, which, however, persists rather longer than with Old 
Gold, and is retained in the half open flowers. The plant is a 
fine strong grower and I have even had it as a pillar Rose, but 
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it is a little too liable to suffer from frost to be satisfactory when 
so grown. A hedge of this Rose and Gruss au Teplitz look well 
together, the nankeen yellow colouring contrasting well with the 
crimson of the latter Rose. 


The most beautifully formed flowers are to be found in Mrs. 


Herbert Stevens, a white Tea Rose, Mme. Abel Chatenay, pink, 


and Mrs. Alfred Tate, salmon pink. 


V Mrs. Herbert Stevens is an excellent bedding Rose, very little 
troubled with disease, and very free flowering, most beautiful 
in the bud, which is long and pointed, and inclined in all stages. 
If disbudded the flowers will attain considerable size, but I think 
this is not the most desirable way to grow it. 

“ Mme. Abel Chatenay is one of the most popular of Roses at 
alt seasons and is too well known to need description. It makes 
a good bedding Rose if looked after, but unless care be taken the 


foliage, which is rather scanty, may become infected with either 


mildew or black spot. 


. Mrs. Alfred Tate is not so good a grower as the other two and 
readily falls a prey to both these diseases, from which it can only 
be kept free with constant care; still it is worth the considerable 
trouble it takes to grow it well, for its form and colour are both 
most beautiful. 


Ecarlate is a brilliant scarlet crimson chiefly attractive for its 
colour, the form being only fair, and best in the bud stage, in which 
condition it should be shown if possible. The plant grows fairly 
well but it is not a big grower. The habit, however, is very neat 
and it makes an excellent bed. 


I am left with Mme Edward Herriot (crushed strawberry, but 
in fact almost any colour from salmon pink to brick red), Rayon 
d’Or (bright canary vellow), and Arthur R. Goodwin (coppery 
orange). These all belong to the class with large thorns created 
by M. Pernet Ducher. 


vi 
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Mme. E. Herriot is a particularly good bedding Rose and quite 
hardy, almost always in flower through the season. In form it 
is only fair, and the carriage of the flowers, which are produced 


‘in succession at the top of the stalk, leaves much to be desired. 
Its attraction lies in its colour, which is very striking but har- 


monises with few other Roses except white ones.’ 


Rayon d’Or also must rely on its colour for its form is poor 


‘in all stages; the foliage is brilliant and glossy and the growth 


usually good, but it has a most abominable habit of dying back in 
winter and this detracts from its value as a garden Rose and makes 
it impossible as a bedder. | 


/ Arthur R. Goodwin nasa beautiful bud, opening to a nearly 


flat flower. The lovely orange colour is most attractive. The 


habit of growth is fair but not very strong, and though the plants 


may go on for some years they may in any bad winter suffer a 
good deal; a fault which somewhat limits its use for bedding pur- 
poses. It is not so bad in this respect, however. as. Rayon d’Or. 


Vi 
Of the three perpetual bunch flowered Roses, Trier has a pretty 
little flower nearly single, having a white ground with pretty 


‘tints of pink and fawn which if the old flowers are carefully taken 


out look very fresh and attractive when shown. The plant is of 
easy culture and suffers from no disease that I am aware of, making 
a good bush about 5 feet in height and 4 feet in diameter. 


Mrs. W. H. Cutbush is a bright pink dwarf polyantha, most 
free and perpetual in flowering and an excellent bedding Rose. 


Orleans is equally good but somewhat taller and the flowers 
a little darker. For small beds both these are unsurpassed down 
to the present. 
The Summer Flowering Section. 


Blush Rambler, Crimson Rambler and Mrs. Flight belong to 
the multiflora section, while the rest are classed with the wichura- 
danas. 
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\ 
Blush Rambler is the best of the three for decorative work,. 
looking very bright and fresh when set up. 


Crimson Rambler has chiefly to rely on its colour for its 
favour, and is slightly affected by mildew, as is 


ty Mrs. Flight. The latter is a little coarse in character as a 
decorative flower, and looks best on the bush at a distance. All 
three are first rate as garden plants and make very strong growth. 


The remainder of the varieties on the list belong to the 
wichuraianas. In these.as a rule the growths are much less stiff 
than is the case with the multifloras, and though their principal 
flowering lasts for about six weeks in the summer, most of them 
produce adventitious flowers in autumn in greater or less abund- 
ance. Their introduction has caused something of a revolution in 
English gardens, for they grow and flower freely in almost any 
soil and give good results with very little attention. In most 
cases little else is required than an annual tying and tidying up 
in autumn after flowering has ceased, when the old wood of the 
previous year which has flowered may generally be removed. 


\ Hiawatha has single flowers of a good crimson with a whitish 
eye. It looks particularly well in the evening sunlight of summer, 
a point to remember in selecting a site for planting this Rose. It 
comes into flower rather later than Excelsa and is usually at its 
best when the latter is just beginning to go off colour. 


American Pillar is a very strong grower producing long, thick 
rods that remind one of the growth of the multiflora group, with 
which it has some affinity. They are rather brittle and do not lend 
themselves to bending and twining about a post like other mem- 
bers of this group. The foliage is dark green, glossy, large and 
beautiful, and free from disease of all kinds. The flowers are 
single, rose pink with a large white eye and the most effective for 
exhibition of alt this class. The bunches are large and well filled, 
so there are plenty of flowers left in the bunch after removal of 
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those which had opened before being cut, and those whose sta- 
mens have faded. For decorative work it is the most effective of 
the climbing bunch flowered Roses. 


“—~+ Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins are so similar as to be indis-. 
tinguishable to most people. ‘There are differences, however. 
Dorothy Perkins almost always flowers in the autumn and some- | 
times does so freely, while Lady Gay flowers scarcely at all in ° _ 
autumn and the flower stems of Dorothy Perkins are stiffer and ee 
more upright, whilst those of Lady Gay are more pendulous and © 
therefore perhaps better adapted for hanging down from an arch. 

I fancy’ also that Lady Gay is rather freer from mildew than 
Dorothy. ‘The bunches are large in each case, the flowers double 
and pink in colour. 


meas 


' Jersey Beauty is a single flower of creamy white colour; it | | 
grows very strongly and will succeed almost anywhere. 


—~-  Albéric Barbier and Gardenia are again Roses which bear a 
strong resemblance to each other. Albéric Barbier flowers a little 
more in the autumn and the blooms are pale creamy yellow. The | 
flowers of Gardenia are a slightly deeper shade of creamy yellow. | 
being sometimes almost bright yellow. In the bud the orange 
and pink splashes on the outside of the petal are deeper in colour : 
and usually more pronounced in Gardenia. The flowers of both | 
Roses are similar in form and size, which is large for the group. 
They are double and fairly well formed. ‘Though several flowers. 
are carried in the head it does not form a dense bunch like Dorothy 
Perkins, but permits the individual flowers to be seen. Both 
plants are good growers, Gardenia being with me slightly the 
more vigorous of the two. Each has dark glossy foliage. 


——- Léontine Gervais is one of the most charming of the group. 
The trusses are less dense than those of Crimson Rambler but denser 
than Gardenia. The flowers are double,’ now and then quite nicely 
formed, and the colour is salmon on a yellow ground, sometimes. 
reminding one of that of the Lvons Rose. The plant grows well. 
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Excelsa is a double crimson, very bright and attractive. 
‘Travelling this summer through the mining villages in the North 
-of England I was much struck with the popularity and effective 
appearance of this Rose, which seems largely to have supplanted 
‘Crimson Rambler in cottage gardens. 


J Lady Godiva is merely a very beautiful soft creamy pink or 
pale salmon sport of Dorothy Perkins. It resembles Christian 
‘Curle and Dorothy Dennison, though the latter is, I think, dis- 
tinct and I am informed a seedling. 


J Minnehaha is a double pink flower much resembling Dorothy 
- Perkins. The growth, however, is thicker and stiffer and the 
' foliage larger than that variety. The bunch is pyramidal shaped 
and the flowers are slightly darker pink and smaller than with 
Dorothy. ‘This is a particularly good Rose for an arch because 
looking at the bunches from below they present a very diaphanous 
effect against the sky. 


— White Dorothy is a white sport of Dorothy Perkins which it 
resembles completely in all other respects. It has two characters 
which somewhat detract from its value. One is that the middle of 
‘the flowers are apt to become blackish, I suppose through the 
-darkening stamens, and the other is that the flowers are constantly 
tending to sport back in the most odd ways. Sometimes a bunch 
will appear almost like Lady Godiva; at others some of the flowers 
will be divided in two, half-white half-pink. To those who are 
sufficiently critical to be disturbed by these freaks I would recom- 
mend the substitution of Sanders White, which is quite excellent 
and appears to me to be free from these defects. 


Having now briefly reviewed the varieties most constantly 
shown in the decorative classes I should like to mention a few 
which I have found particularly useful for showing in_ these 
-classes :— 
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Crimsons. —Mrs. Edward Powell (H.T.) I think I would put 
first; it is an excellent garden Rose with lovely foliage and keeps 
its colour well. Of late years I have scarcely ever been to a show 
without it. The shade of crimson is bright and attractive and its 
only fault is that the shape of the flower, which, though not 
altogether bad, leaves something to be desired. 


Paul’s Scarlet Climber (wich.), from its brilliant colour, makes. 
an excellent decorative vase. Though strictly summer flowering: 


only, the adventitious autumnal blooms will often be sufficiently 
numerous to furnish a vase for the autumn show. The indi- 
vidual flowers also appear to have a wonderful lasting power, par- 
ticularly on the plant. . 


Red Letter Day and K. of K. are also noteworthy Roses of 
this colour, and Coronation (wich.), coming as it does later than 
many of the climbers is very useful for the shows in mid-July. 


Yellow.—The best yellow H.T. for decorative work I con- 
ceive to be Mrs. Wemyss Quin. From a single bed of 20 Roses 


| 


of this variety I was able to gather sufficient flowers for four | 
shows within three weeks without seriously injuring the plants | 


and afterwards to obtain plenty of buds for a fresh batch of plants 
for next vear. The colour is a fine bright yellow, the leaves dark 
and glossy, and the growth excellent. Apart from this Rose 
few Roses are more useful than the old Mme. Ravary. 


Pink.—Of the older Roses, Dorothy Page Roberts is hard to 
beat by reason of its stiff petals and beautiful clear pink colouring. 
C. E. Shea is a fuller Rose of very similar tint and perhaps better 


form. 
VS 


Salmon and Orange.—Mme. Léon Pain is so free flowering and 
such a good grower that I have come to regard it as one of the 
most reliable varicties for decorative work. Its chief drawback 
being that the centre is not quite high enough so that the form 
is a little heavy and capable of improvement. 


| 


— 
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Comtesse du Cayla (china) is again remarkable for its colour 
{deep orange) and freedom of flowering. It looks best when 
allowed to grow into a large bush 5 or 6 feet high. 


White.— While we have no Rose in the perpetual flowering 
section equal to Mrs. H. Stevens for decorative purposes, Mme. 
Jules Bouché is perhaps worth mentioning as nicely formed and 
free flowering. 


In the perpetual bunch flowered group, Katharine Zeimet and 
Mr. Pemberton’s Moonlight have been found useful and reliable 
and I think Mr. Easlea’s Little Meg may have a future before it for 


this purpose. 


Of the summer flowering group I know nothing to equal 
Purity (wich.), which is altogether a charming Rose, and when 
more widely grown will be made great use of in decorative work. 
‘Of its value in the garden I think a visit to Harrow Churchyard 
in summer time would convince the most sceptical. 


Digitized by Google 
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IN PRAISE OF ROSA MOYESII. 
By The Rev. JOSEPH JACOB. 


There is no one whose opinion on all matters horticultural 
I hold in greater respect than Sir Frederick Moore of Glasnevin 
(no, not even the opinion of the youngest gardener, as the famous 
Master of Balliol might have sarcastically added). Hence a de- 
liberate pronouncement from him carries for me, at any rate, a 
sort of ex cathedra value which I should be sorry to dispute. 
“* Moyesii is an epoch-making Rose ’’ were the words he said to 
me on a recent visit to Glasnevin as we approached the wide border 
which skirts one side of the enclosed garden, and where there is 
a.splendid bush of this splendid plant. There was no need for 
him to tell me what the visitors thought of it. It was so popular 
that the border in front of it had to be protected with iron hoops 
to prevent them treading down both soil and plants in their eager- 
ness to get closer and have a jolly good look and smell. It was a 
remarkable, unintentional, but nevertheless a very real and true 
test of public opinion. No other plant had to be barred from 
their too exuberant and embarrassing homage. This Moyesii must 
know what it is like to be a Hawker returning home after his famous 
thnlling attempted Atlantic flight and rescue, or a Lloyd George 
arriving at Victoria, with the ink hardly dry on the pen with which 
he had signed the Treaty of Peace. Wherein consist the charms 
of Moyesi? Let me enumerate them as I see them. First, its 
colour ; a curious dull, almost powdery-looking ruby red. Secondly, 
the shape and size of its blooms; real singles, every one of them, 
like our own hedgerow Rose (no abortive attempts at more than 
the prescribed number of petals), and not too large. Thirdly, the 
number of its blooms; it does not overdo you with them, and 
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yet they are amply sufficient to provide a pleasing display.._ 
Fourthly, its taking greenery; few varieties have smarter-looking 
leaves, and none has a more perfect correspondence between flowers 
and foliage. Fifthly, its tall, arching habit, so unconventional and 
negligée. It is like the old tumble-down looking thatched cottage 
against the four-square, four-windowed modern villa-like dwelling. 
Sixthly and lastly, its hips. Only one or two near relations have 
anything like them. They more than balance its want of per- 
petual flowering. Scent alone of all the graces or virtues of the 
ideal Rose is denied it. JI like to think of it wishing to give other 
Roses a chance. ‘‘ Moyesii is an epoch-making Rose.’’—The- 
Garden. 
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ROSES AND DISEASE. 


By GEORGE M. TAYLOR, Edinburgh. 


a 


It has been said that when any flower becomes exceedingly 
popular and is extensively grown in gardens, and especially when 
it receives liberal treatment at the hands of the cultivator, it is 
certain to contract some form of disease. The desire of the Sweet 
Pea enthusiast to produce large flowers borne in fours, or even 
fives, upon long, stout stems has resulted, so certain authorities 
tell us, in the disease known as ‘‘ streak.’’ Over-manuring, with- 
out doubt, is a fertile cause of disease, and this is a question which 
deserves careful attention and consideration from every grower of 
those flowers which are in demand in the schedules of the floral 
exhibitions of the country. We need not trouble ourselves with 
the worries of those of our brethren who devote themselves to 
other flowers than the Rose, but we may examine some of the 
fungoid diseases common to the flower in which we are all in- 
terested, and, in this respect, it is necessary, at the same time, to 
review the question of manuring. Every good grower of Roses 
very naturally wishes to obtain the best possible results from his 
plants, whether he exhibits or not, and, I am afraid, in the good- 
ness of his soul, he all too often errs in his well-meant, but mis- 
guided, liberality. The science of manuring is imperfectly under- 
stood in this country, and it is especially so in the case of many 
amateur growers. Just as privation can cause disease so, too, can 
an over-abundance of food in the soil, and the latter is more fre 
quently the cause of trouble than is the former. In many gardens 
the Roses remind me of pampered, overfed pet dogs living in a 
state of luxury which materially shortens their lives. You cannot, 


for example, feed your Roses season after season with vast quanti-. 
G 
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ties of organic and inorganic manures without deteriorating your 
soil conditions. Unless some form of correction be applhed—and 
it is rarely done in average gardens—humic and other poisonous 
acids are the result, and, then, you encourage all the diseases 
that are known to affect the Rose. 


Berkeley in his ‘‘ Siris,’’ written in 1774, makes the following 
statement, and it contains a good prophetic phrase :—‘‘ The seeds 
of things seem to lie latent in the air, ready! to appear and produce 
their kind, whenever they light on a proper matrix. The ex- 
tremely small seeds of fern, mosses, mushrooms, and some other 
plants, are concealed and wafted about in the air, every part 
whereof seems replete with seeds of one kind or another. The 
whole atmosphere seems alive. There is everywhere acid to cor- 
rode, and seed to engender. Iron will rust, and mould will grow 
in all places.’’ That sentence—‘‘ The whole atmosphere seéms 
alive,’’ certainly means much. Eternal vigilance is, surely, the 
price of safety. As with the atmosphere so with the soil. Con- 
stant and unsystematic manuring with dung or bones supple- 
mented with superphosphates and other mineral, or so-called 
artificial, manures results in sour and acid soil conditions. Lime, 
the great cleanser and sweetener, is all too seldom applied, and 
the result is a deplorable combination of fungoid and vermin 


pests. 


It 1s, perhaps, a long way from Berkeley of old to such men 
as Koch, Pasteur, Lister, and Ehrlich, but if we horticulturists 
will only study the deliberations of the great Medical Congresses 
that were held in London in 1881 and 1915, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the progress that has been made in physiology, 
pathology, and protective medicine during the period of thirty- 
four vears that separated those important gatherings. We will 
find that science has born a new hope in the medical world, and 
those of us who are interested in plant pathology cannot but 
believe that a similar stimulus 1s certain, sooner or later, to awaken 
us from our previous inertia in regard to the science of plant dis- 
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eases. Our savants, or at least the majority of them, are not, 
however, without blame in this matter. Just at present the 
scientist seems inclined to think that his sphere of usefulness lies 
not in the study and investigation of diseases, but in the creation 
of new races of plants that are immune. It is an unfortunate 
tendency. The breeding of plants is wholly the vocation of the 
practical florist; plant pathology is wholly the vocation of the 
scientist. In these days, however, with black wart devastating 
our potato fields, American mildew and silver leaf ruining our 
orchards, frantic endeavours are being made both in England and 
Scotland to endow and start Plant-Breeding Stations. It is money 
wasted. If it were to be spent in investigating the curative aspect 
ef plant diseases no agriculturist or horticulturist would object. 
Our scientific friends, and their supporters in this plant-breeding 
proposition, require to be reminded of the true old proverb—'' Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam.’’ 


It is a truism, I think, that at present the remedial aspect, 
or curative phase, of the science of plant diseases is as tentative 
and experimental as was that of the medicine and treatment of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases half a century ago. For example, 
in growing Roses to-day our work is indeed more or less limited 
to preventing the dissemination of a given disease rather than to 
its actual cure or eradication. ‘To breed for resistance to disease, 
and, as I have already said, this is the present trend of scientific 
activity, is good in its way if left to experienced workers in this 
field, but we must go much further. There can be no such thing 
as resistance to disease if the plant must live and develop in soil 
conditions that are not wholly pure and sweet. A Rose must 
have sanitary conditions. Our first concern is our soil; our main 
object is the production of healthy, vigorous, robust, strong, !usty 
plants. When we, as growers, have solved that problem, diseases 
will rarely trouble us, and if they do we can control them. Plant 
Hvgiene must become an active study; without a full knowledge 
of it our work is futile. 
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The problems in connection with this are at once exceedingly 
complicated, and therein we practical men must have the assist- 
ance of the scientist. If progress is to be made it is necessary, 
first of all, to establish the pathogenic nature of the attack of any 
discase, and the relation of host to parasite; the reaction of both 
to internal and external conditions opening up an enormously 
wide field of research. The therapeutic, or curative, art in re- 
lation to plant life must be considered from almost exactly the 
same point of view as, let us say, animal therapeutics; and, beyond 
that, the state of the environment, predisposition, and every . 
question affecting infection and immunity ‘must all form the subject 
of close scientific investigation. 


To breed plants that are resistent to disease is at once a most 
laudable and very praiseworthy object, but let us examine what it 
really means in actual practice. We have as examples of sound 
breeding principles two very notable varieties of Roses in Gencral 
McArthur and Mrs. Wemyss Quin. I do not kniow the pedigree 
of those two very remarkable Roses, and I believe that the parents 
are only known to their raisers. The two varicties are typical sorts 
of an ideal that should be aimed for in the production of new 
Roses. General McArthur, the older of the two, is only affected 
with mildew on very rare occasions, and! as the foliage ages 
and strengthens, the disease is thrown off. I have never known 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin to be affected with disease of any kind, and I 
regard this variety as one of the greatest introductions we have 
ever had in Roses. 


We all know that the desire for new colours has introduced 
a strain that wants very careful handling in relation to a disease that 
is very difhcult to control. I refer to Black Spot. At the head 
of this strain, this race, we find Persian Yellow as the chief an- 
eestor, and it has hardly proved a desirable parent. If we 
study the history of the evolution of the Rose we find that Persian 
Yellow crossed with Antoine Ducher resulted in the production 
of Soleil d’Or. Persian Yellow is peculiarly susceptible to Black 
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Spot, and it has given us the equally susceptible Soleil d’Or, which, 
in turn, ‘‘ sported ’’ the susceptible Soleil d’Angers. Lyons Rose, 
Juliet, and other sorts derived from Persian ancestry are all un- 
blushing sinners in so far as susceptibility to Black Spot is con- 
cerned, and it seems highly probable that this character of 
susceptibility is inheritable. Breeding, therefore, undoubtedly 
calls for a studied selection in the choice of parents. The Hybrid 
Wichuraianas, again, demonstrate in many varieties in this section 
that the susceptibility of many of the parents to mildew has not 
been properly considered, and the impressible character of those 
has been transmitted to their progeny. 


In our fight against diseases of the Rose, then, we have to 
consider—First, and most important, the condition—the sweet, 
wholesome condition—of the soil. That, really, is half the battle, 
and soil aeration is one of the most important factors in plant 
growth too often left out of account. Most people recognise that 
a plant respires, but they generally neglect the application of 
this principle to roots. It is impossible for a plant root to properly 
avail itself of any food supply unless the necessary energy is 
available for this purpose, and such energy 1s derived mainly from 
the respiration of the roots. Soil aeration is a problem which 
affects the question of disease. So, too, is manuring. It 1s actually 
a fact that the annual mulch afforded to the Rose bed is followed 


by an appearance of mildew. 
“ 


Secondly, we have to deal with the elimination, as far as 
possible, of highly susceptible forms. Such sorts are not now 
wanted. There will be no room for them in all good Rose gar- 
dens in the near future. It has been proven that good resistant 
forms can be evolved by the careful breeder. 


In dealing with curative and preventive measures for diseases 
of the Rose it is well to state that something more than mere 
spraying with fungicides is necessary. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the endeavour to destroy pests by spraying often results in 
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ill-effects upon Roses and other plants, and very often some other 
trouble will be found to ensue in consequence. We can do much 
towards placing the curative science of plant diseases upon a 
sound basis and thus giving it a valid existence if we carefully 
study our soil conditions and create a sound system of plant 
hygiene. It may be taken as a certainty that the most common 
predisposing cause to disease is unbalanced plant food. This 
fundamental question of food constituents and the associated 
theories of treatment in regard to manuring are not at present in 
a satisfactory state. A lot of experiment remains to be done. 


Our worst enemies in diseases of the Rose are Mildew, Black 
Spot, Orange Rust, and Anthracnose. 


Mildew is usually born upon plants that are in sheltered 
positions. Thus it spreads to others. Let Roses have shelter 
by all means, but never let the shelter—no matter the form of 
it—hinder the free and uninterrupted play of light and air. If 
you do, mildew is certain, so keep your hedge, or wall, or fence, 
at a respectable distance from your Roses. Do that and keep your 
soil in condition and mildew need worry you but rarely. There 
are many specifics for this disease; the best I have seen is Lemon 
Oil sprayed over the affected bushes in full sunshine. Never let 
mildew assume its winter state; eliminate it before the end of 
August, even if you have to burn those plants that are very 
seriously affected. 


Black Spot I never attempt to cure, for it is a disease that 
never troubles me. I grow no Rose that is highly susceptible to 
this pest, and for that reason I have discarded many Roses like 
Lyons Rose, Juliet, Iona Herdman, Lady Mary Ward, and Rayon 
d’Or. I run no risks of having other good Roses infested with 
a fungoid disease that is difhcult to control and to eradicate. 
In this case prevention is better than cure. 


Orange Rust is a disease that is somewhat rare in Scotland. 
In gardens where I have noted it I have generally found that it 
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arises from the stock (R. canina). I have always observed that 
it is found on plants that have been imported from the Continent. 
Our common Dog Rose, however, is extremely susceptible. The 
wisest plan here is to lift the affected plant, burn it, and remove 
the surface soil that surrounds it. Watch every fallen leaf; each 
one is a potential factor in the spread of this pest. 


Anthracnose is likewise a rare disease here. I am convinced 
that acid and unhealthy soil conditions are the cause of the trouble. 
Burning the affected plant and dealing with the soil afterwards is 
the only cure. 


In conclusion I would repeat that diseases of the Rose may 
be reduced to a minimum if your soil is kept sweet and whole- 
some. The effects of lime, for instance, upon the soil have received 
great attention, but its action in neutralising soil-acidity is not 
vet sufficiently recognised. In these days we have and use fer- 
tilisers of a highly forcing character. Used in a proper manner 
they are great. forces in the hands of the grower, but what experi- 
ence and knowledge are required! The soil and its treatment in 
regard to aeration and manuring is the keynote to success in all 
good, clean cultivation. This aspect of the more satisfactory grow- 
ing of plants is now receiving more care at our hands. Cultivators 
are now alive to it. The war has, at least, done that much for us, 
and soils and manures are receiving more study and thought 
than ever before. It is not difficult to observe signs of the old 
order changing, the air clearing, the landscape, as it were, coming 
out. And in the near future Plant and Soil Hygiene will un- 
doubtedly be one of our first considerations. I have already 
alluded to the great advances that have been made in physiological 
chemistry and their significance in relation to plant diseases. 
We may hope that diseases of the Rose will soon be dealt with 
as soundly and as scientifically as medical science deals to-day 
with an epidemic of any human disease. 
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ROSES IN AUTUMN. 
By Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON, Potters Bar. 


Could Thomas Moore come back to his native country and 
visit the famous Rose nurseries of Ulster in autumn he would 
be constrained to write a new edition of his song, ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer.’’ For he would find ‘‘ the last Rose of summer ”’ 
in these days of the 20th century is never ‘‘ left blooming alone,’’ 
her lovely companions having ‘‘faded and gone.’’ He would see 
that the Rosebuds of autumn are quite ready to reflect back her 
blushes and to give ‘ and that summer can no 
longer claim the Rose as her special property, but must share 
the glories of the Queen of Flowers with her sister autumn. In- 
deed, given a fine October and a- mild November, our Roses will 
sometimes go on blooming so late that they would hardly be 
welcomed by the wit Biron, who exclaims in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
‘* At Christmas I no more desire a Rose, than wish a snow in May’s 
new fangled shows, but like of cach thing in scason grows.”’ 


>» 


‘sigh for sigh, 


Yet the blooming of Roses in autunin is no new thing. Old 
John Gerarde in his famous Herbal, written in the 16th century, 
tells of the double white Rose which ‘‘ groweth wilde in many 
hedges of Lancashire in great abundance,’’ adding in his quaint 
language, ‘‘ these floure from the end of May to the end of August, 
and divers times after, by reason the tops and superfluous branches 
are cut away in the end of their flouring; and then doe they 
sometimes floure even untill October and after.’’ 


This is Rosa Alba, of which he gives a minute description ; 
if seen in the fields of Lancashire it was probablv a garden escape. 


Again, in writing of the Muske Rose (Rosa Moschata), the 


- vellow,’’ Gerarde says, ‘‘ These Roses are 


6 


velvet and the 
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planted in our London gardens, and elsewhere, but not found 
wilde in England. The Muske Rose floureth in autumn, on the 
fall of the leafe.’’ 


John Parkinson, writing his ‘‘ Paradisi 1n Sole ’’ in the next 
century, tells of 30 different kinds of Roses, amongst them being 
Muske Rose, single and double, both of which he writes ‘‘ flours 
not untill the end of summer and in autumn.’’ ‘‘ All the other 
flours much about one time, in the beginning of June or there- 
abouts, and continue flouring all that moneth, and the next 
throughout for the most part, and the red untill August be halfe 
past.”’ 


According to Mr. William Paul, the Musk Rose and its 
Hybrids were not known in England till the end of the 16th 
century, their native habitats being Madeira, the North of Africa 
and Persia. Mr. Paul also comments on the fact of their late 
blooming. It is interesting in this connection to note the splendid 
autumn blooming of Mr. Pemberton’s Hybrid Musks, Moonlight 
and Danae. ° 


The Noisette Rose, introduced at Paris in 1817, is considered 
by Mr. Paul to be probably the result of the accidental fertilisation 
of the Chinese with the Musk Rose, and one of its principal 
recommendations was its large clusters of flowers produced 
very late in the year. Mr. Paul deplores the hybndisation of the 
Noisctte with the Tea Scented, considering that what may be gained 
in delicacy of colouring is lost in hardiness. The original Noisettes, 
he says, requires no wall, and as Climbing, Weeping or Pillar Roses 
he has seen them ‘‘ blooming unchecked amid the early storms of 
winter.’? Among the best known of these are the white Aimée 
Vibert and the rosy crimson Fellenberg, which are still popular 
in the Rose garden. . 


The delightful race of China Roses which appear to have 
come to England at the end of the 18th century brought with them 
some more autumn flowers for our gardens. At one time they 
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were called Bengal Roses because they were introduced into 
Europe from India. They were, however, natives of China, not 
of India, therefore their present name of China Roses is really 
more appropriate. 


First came the Old Pink Monthly, still one of the earliest as 
well as the latest to bloom; this was followed early in the 19th 
century by the Old Crimson China, not so vigorous nor so hardy, 
but of more brilliant colouring. Mr. Paul, in his ‘‘ Rose Garden,’’ 
tells of a cold spell in the autumn of 1846 when the Roses seemed 
finished for the year, but this cold was followed by a mild Novem- 
ber, when he had the pleasure of seeing his China Roses blooming 
abundantly and brilliantly in the late autumn sunshine. 


Mr. S. B. Parsons, in his ‘‘ History of the Rose,’’ published 
in 1847, writes in terms of great admiration of the China Rose, 
especially as grown in Italy, where the mild climate allows it 
to grow more freely than it can in our colder northern atmos- 
phere. He quotes Audot’s description in his ‘‘ Notes sur les 
Jardins d’Italic,’’ of an. Englishman’s Garden in Rome, where ea 
number of Rose arcades or pergolas were constructed, the columns 
of which were nine feet high and were completely covered by a 
variety of China Rose. ‘‘ It is impossible,’’ writes Audot, ‘‘ to 
conceive a more splendid bloom than that of these Roses, trained 
upon pergolas so graceful. The foliage disappeared under the 
gorgeous drapery of glittering Roses.’?’ Though the China Roses 
are not vigorous enough in England to be used for covering per- 
golas, yet they make very charming beds, or if given a fairly shel- 
tered place and left almost unpruned they will grow into big bushes. 
When treated in this way they usually flower with remarkable 
freedom in the autumn. Comtesse du Cayla, with its wonderful 
buds of indescribable tints of terra-cotta, rose and orange, set off 
by the dark green foliage, is one of the best varieties for autumn 
blooming when treated in this way. Climbing Cramoisie 
Supérieure and the old Pink Monthly will cover the wall of a 
cottage and bloom from early May till late November, while some 
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of the comparatively more recent varieties such as Mme. Eugéne 
Résal, Queen Mab and Laurette Messimy are well worth growing 
as big unpruned bushes. 


Such dwarf varieties as the White Ducher, the creamy white 
Rival de Paestum, the dwarf Cramoisie Supérieure, the brilliant 
red Charlotte Klemm, and the pale vellow Arethusa are more 
suitable for small beds, where they can be pruned hard, and though 
this treatment may cause them to be later in flowering than the 
unpruned plants, it will not prevent them giving a good autumn 
blooming. 


Writing so long ago as the seventies, Mr. Rivers remarks 
that but few China Roses are now cultivated ‘‘ owing to their - 
want of fragrance,’’ the Hybrid Perpetuals having superseded, 
them.’’ But these wonderful Hybrid Perpetuals, beautiful and 
fragrant as many of them are, cannot vie with the Chinas as 
autumn bloomers. They bloom a second time, no doubt, but their 
best is over by the end of August or the middle of September, 
whereas the Chinas go on flowering almost if not quite till Christ- 
mas. In a charming little book (probably to be procured now only 
at secondhand booksellers), consisting of ‘‘ Letters to the ‘ Times ’ 
About Birds, etc.,’’ by the Rev. F. O Morris, I find one dated 
December 13th, 1864, from Hayton, in Yorkshire, in which Mr. 
Morris writes, ‘‘ We have now Roses and Double Pnmroses in 
blossom.’’ I feel no doubt that these were China Roses. It is 
rather surprising to me that the China Roses are so often des- 
cribed as being ‘‘ without fragrance.’”’ The old Pink Monthly 
has a very distinct and delicate fragrance, and very few of this group 
are really scentless,.as are many of the dwarf polyanthas. The 
miniature Rosa Lawrenceana, introduced by Miss Lawrence from 
the Isle of Bourbon, are also splendid little autumn, I might say, 
winter bloomers, but they are so dwarf in habit as only really to 
be suitable for growing in the Rock Garden. 


In the middle of last century the Bourbon Roses were much 
used for autumn flowering. The old Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
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sent out in 1843, remained popular right down to the end of the 
century, while the dwarf pink Hermosa or Armosa is still largely 
grown in public gardens; it is very hardy and is constantly in 
flower. Still, in spite of their autumn blooming, the Bourbon 
as a class are not much in favour now. ‘Their popularity de- 
clined on the introduction of the Hybrid Teas about the year 
1890. The Hybrid Bourbon Zéphirine Drouhin, however, is in 
many ways one of the most delightful Roses for the garden. It is 
vigorous, makes a good pillar or hedge, has beautiful foliage, 
very bright rose pink flowers produced all through the summer 
and autumn in clusters, its fragrance is unsurpassed, it appears 
_to be immune from black spot or mildew, and last, but not 
least, Zéphirine Drouhin is really ‘‘a Rose without thorns,’’ or 
as old John Gerarde would have put it, ‘‘ a Rose without pricks ”’ ! 
Truly a Rose for every garden. 


A paler coloured sport from this variety called Kathleen Har- 
rop has lately been introduced. 


The beautiful race of Tea Roses (Rosa indica) was intro- 
duced into Europe from China late in the 18th or early in the 
19th century. Messieurs Jamain and Forney in ‘‘ Les Roses ”’ 
give the date of the Tea Rose’s introduction into England as 1789, 
and state that from London it was sent to the Empress Josephine in 
1810; some writers give the latter date as that of its first appear- 
ance in our country. 


As illustrating the chivalry that prevailed between the fight- 
ing forces in our wars with France in the last century, and in 
stnking contrast with our recent experience in the war with 
Germany, it is interesting to recall that while our Fleet was 
blockading the French coast, it is said that Nelson gave an order 
to his Captains to allow free passage of Roses and other plants 
consigned to the Empress Josephine, notwithstanding the blockade ; 
this order was probably respected after his death. 
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The Tea Roses have the ever-blooming habit of the Chinas 
with flowers far superior as regards form and size, many are de- 
lightfully fragrant while their foliage surpasses that of any Rose 
except the wichuraianas. Except in the case of a few of the older 
varieties such as Madame Lambard and G. Nabonnand (both 
specially good autumn sorts) the Teas will not stand bad 
weather nearly so well as the Chinas. Their petals are often very 
thin and the multiplicity of their petals, which compose a flower 
of perfect pointed form, causes them in wet or cold weather to 
adhere together, and the bloom then rots away before it opens. 


But in a fine dry autumn like the one that has just passed 
the beds and borders of Tea Roses will be filled with their sur- 
prisingly graceful blossoms. Marie van Houtte, with her lemon 
and rose tinted flowers, is never so lovely as in September, and 
this year the newer Lady Plymouth produced some exquisite 
autumn blooms, the hot sunshine of mid-September bringing to 
perfection the very full flowers, which are of a deep ivory tint 
shaded with buff. The vase of Lady Plymouth we were able to 
show in our collection of cut Roses at the National Rose Society’s 
Autumn Exhibition far surpassed any other Tea in our stand. 
Alexander Hill Gray is another very beautiful Rose, its flowers of 
almost perfect form are held well and their lemon tints are en- 
hanced by the bronzy red foliage never more highly coloured than 
in the autumn. Our garden happens to be well situate both as 
to soil and aspect for the growing of Tea Roses. ‘The soil is on 
the light side, being on the site of some old gravel pits. There is 
a gentle slope to the south with a good deal of protection from the 
north and east, but many gardens have not these advantages. 
Some are low lying and ‘in others their cultivators may have to 
cope with a very heavy soil, and here the Tea and China Roses 
will not flourish. The Hybrid Perpetuals no doubt will do better 
than on the light soils that suit the Teas and Chinas, but I do not 
consider them in any way first class autumnals, and we must look 
to the wonderful race of Hybrid Teas to fill our gardens, whether 
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high or low lying, with the radiance of their many coloured 
blossoms, for much as we may prize our China and Tea Roses, it is 
impossible to deny that it was the coming of the Hybrid Tea that 
made the Rose pre-eminently the Queen of the autumn as well 
as of the summer flowers. Actually the birth of the Hybrid Tea 
must date from the year 1873, when Messrs. Paul & Son, of Ches- 
hunt, brought out Cheshunt Hybrid. But it was not till the 
nineties that their use in gardens became general. 


We have only to try to imagine what our gardens would be 
without Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame Ravary, Mrs. E. G. 
Hill, Mrs. Edward Powell, Caroline Testout, and hundreds of 
other Hybrid Teas, all with some special attribute of colour, form 
or fragrance to realise the debt we owe to the raisers of this mar- 
vellous race of autumn flowering Roses. France, as is so often 
the case, was in the vanguard, but of late years England), Ireland 
and America have been very successful in bringing out a wonder- 
ful succession of first-class varieties. 


The newer race of Pernet Roses fall naturally into this group, 
and though some are more tender than the average Hybrid Tea, 
all are good autumnals. It is not my object to recommend 
special varieties, they are so numerous that this would entail too 
long an article. There is, moreover, no need to urge people to 
plant Hybrid Teas; all I would suggest is that for late autumn 
blooming, those kinds with few but solid petals, for example, 
the brilliant red Mrs. Edward Powell, the pale blush La Tosca, 
the bright pink Mrs. E. G. Hill, and such single Roses as Irish 
Elegance, are specially suitable for weather which at that time 
of year is apt to be changeable and damp. 


The dwarf polyanthas, results of a cross between rosa indica 
and rosa multiflora, Mrs. Cutbush, the Orleans Rose, Jessic and 
many others will go on blooming when their ‘‘ lovely companions ”’ 
really are beginning to fade and disappear. These make charm- 
ing little beds for that part of the lawn lying nearest to the house, 
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and from early June, when the white blossoms of Katharine 
Zeimet first appear, till the last days of December, when still a 
few flowers of the Crimson Jessie gleam brightly in the frosty 
atmosphere, these beds of Polyantha Pompons have always some- 
thing of interest and charm. 


A new variety brought out by Mr. Easlea called Little Meg 
promises to be very useful for autumn blooming. It has the dark 
shining foliage of a wichuraiana, one of its parents ‘is Jersey 
Beauty, and the milk-white flowers are borne in erect sprays, each 
flower on a stalk of tolerable length. They are well shaped. Our 
little bed of this variety has been blooming vigorously all through 
October and November, and still in December fresh buds are 
forming and opening well. 


As a class the ramblers and wichuraianas are of little use 
for autumn flowering, except in a fitful kind of fashion; excep- 
tion, however, should be made in favour of the very beautiful 
new wichuraiana called Purity. 


Early in October I was wandering with my husband through 
Harrow Churchyard, where we had gone chiefly to look at the 
red Roses for which this beautiful spot is famous. The great 
bushes of Gruss an Teplitz were flowering bravely, but our eyes 
were at once caught by a tangle of lovely white Roses which on 
examination we felt sure could be none other than those of 
Purity. They are large for their class and very fragrant. A pillar 
of Purity in our own garden has been a source of delight to us 
all through the summer and autumn. Of older climbers the 
rampant growing Noisette Réve d’Or and the more moderate 
Hybrid China Gloire des Rosomanes are two of the most persistent 
autumn bloomers. The Rugosas, which make fine bushes of 
fragrant flowers from May all through the summer, are not 
specially good later in the year, but they should always be grown 
in a garden where autumn effects are desired on account, first of 
their beautiful berries which in August and September are quite 
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a feature, and secondly for their foliage. In a fine autumn like 
that of 1919, some of these Rugosas put on the most glowing tints 
of amber, rose and gold which light up the garden nght through . 
October and the early part of November. A few years ago a 
hedge of Madame Georges Bruant, Calocarpa and Blanc double 
de Coubert was so exquisite in its autumn colouring I could not 
resist asking an artist to come and paint it: the result is a 
very charming picture. 


Turner’s Crimson Damask, if grown in a sunny position, de- 
velops highly coloured foliage late in the autumn and is by no 
means to be despised as an autumn bloomer, and the leaves of the 
little Scotch Roses take on a pleasant russet hue, from among 
which the delicately scented flowers of the bluish pink Stanwell 
Perpetual (the only autumnal of this class) appear till cut off by 
persistent frost. 


Rosa Lucida, Rubella and Sertata are all worth a place on 
account of their autumn tints, while the fragrant little Nitida, 
with its scarlet berries, followed by equally brilliant scarlet leaves 
and stems, shines like a torch in the low autumn sunlight. And 
herein lies one of the great charms of the autumn Rose garden. 
The low glancing beams of the mellow autumn sun cause the 
bronze, orange and crimson tints of flowers and foliage to glow 
with an added radiance; and even when he withholds his presence 
and veils himself in mist and fog, as alas! he not infrequently 
does, the colour of our Roses will still gleam softly ; and when at 
last they fade and fall, they remind us that ‘‘ leaves of Roses 
fall’n in June make sweetness for the Roses vet to be,’’? and help 
us to see “‘ In every leaf that falls the flower to come,’’ and to 
realise that winter itself is only ‘‘ a hint of spring.” 
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THE SHOWS OF 1919. 


With the return of happier times, the Council very wisely 
threw off the restraint necessarily imposed by the events of recent 
times, and decided to hold, during the year, their shows as in 
pre-war times. The first of these— 


THE SPRING SHOW. 


This was held in the London Scottish Drill Hall, Westminster, 
on Tuesday, April 29th. In spite of the many difficulties, a really 
fine display of Roses was brought together. No prizes were offered 
but members were asked to stage at their will. The trade exhibits 
were strongly in evidence and some notable groups were staged. 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, as usual, had a very fine display in which 
one noticed magnificent examples of C. E. Shea,Mme. E. Herriot, 
and Mrs. George Norwood. Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons had fine 
examples of Golden Ophelia, Covent Garden, Emily Gray, and 
Sallie; while Mr. George Prince, of Oxford fame, perhaps excelled 
with a magnificent lot of the Yellow Banksia Rose. In the 
Amateur section, Mr. E. J. Holland had an especially good exhibit, 
staging a very fine mixed collection of exhibition blooms, amongst 
the most notable’ being Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Wm. Shean, Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, and George Dickson. Mr. A. Goodwin’s (Maid- 
stone) exhibit of magnificent blooms of that fine old Rose, Maréchal 
Niel, attracted a large share of admiration. The various bowls of 
Roses were well staged, but the quality of the blooms was perhaps 
not as good as we have scen in former years. Mrs. Charlton had 
Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. Courtney Page, Melody, and Mrs. Oakley- 
Fisher, C. E. Shea. 


Mention ought to be made of the efforts these ladies have 
made, during the war, to maintain the Ladies’ Decorative Classes. 
The majority of their exhibits at the various shows have been 
*‘honorary,’’ but, nevertheless, they may be assured that their 


work has been greatly appreciated. 
H 
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THE SHOW IN REGENT’S PARK, 1919. 


‘Ss Impressions and Reflections.” 


By the Rev. JOSEPH JACOB, Whitewell Rectory, Whitchurch, 
Salop. 


What an excellent secretary of a floricultural society that 
famous widow in the Bible would have made! ! I know two 
secretaries upon whom a portion of her mantle of importunity 
has fallen, viz., Mr Herbert Smith, of the Midland Daffodil 
Socicty, and Mr. Courtney Page, of the National Rose Society. 
When this latter gentleman has got his mind fixed upon anything 
he never rests until it is done. Woe betide the poor unfortunate 
writer upon whom he has designs— 


‘* Come, walk into my parlour, said the spider to the fly, 
It’s the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy.”’ 


‘* Come and have lunch, old man?’’ is what he really says. 
And you go, and he gets you in a jolly good humour, and before 
you know whcre you are—well! you find you have let yourself in 
for more impressions for the ‘f Rose Annual.’’ Joseph, Joseph, 
beware of them secretaries all vour life! 


Ah! but I gone and done it, so here goes without more ado 
and without any more raking up of my unfortunate immediate 
past. To me (a non-Rosarian) the impressions that the Show of 
1919 has left behind are many and very varied. First and fore- 
most the fact that it was a Show and not a Display. As a parson 
I never like white flowers as I imagine other people do; they are 
too intimately connected with funeral ceremonies. In the same 
wav the word Display will always remind me of war and sorrow 
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and sighing and those poor boys in blue. Show means, let us 
hope, brighter times ahead. Then I keep thinking of the good 
nature and good temper of the President, the Secretary, and a 
whole lot of other big wigs of Rosedom. How I do worry them ! 
Neither the age of Mr. George Paul, nor the venerability of Mr. 
Page Roberts, nor the busy-beeness of Mr. Mattock, nor yet the 
not-having-been-formally-introduced of Mr. I-don’t-know-his-name, 
can save them. None are exempt. Is there not a great Rose 
hung up somewhere in the clouds above the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, every Rose-Show Day? Does it not give us a 
freedom of intercourse that otherwise might not be ours? And 
so, when Mr. Davies set up a sort of columned temple with Roses 
twined up its pillars and along its partly open roof, and all of 
them reflected on a floor of quiet water and the whole labelled 
with these words— 


- ‘* Never did the summer bring 
So gay a feast of Roses, yet 
The Lake too large a garden breathes 
With the rich buds that o’er it he, 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths. 
Had fallen upon it from the sky.’’ 


I began bombarding people right and left for an explanation. 
Presently someone said, ‘‘ Try Pemberton or Darlington. They 
are the sort of people who know all about everything connected 
with the Rose.’’ But even Pemberton and Darlington were drawn 
blank. It was not till I got back to my hotel and was thinking 
over all the sights and happenings of the day that a dim idea 
came to me that I had seen part at any rate of the quotation in 
some book about the Rose. I followed up the clue and now I am 
the happy possessor of a fine old illustrated copy of Lalla Rookh. 
I have read the poem from end to end with absorbing and in- 
creasing interest as nearer and nearer came the time for Lalla 
Rookh’s separation from her Feramorz and her marriage with 
the King of Bucharia. To put off that parting which both knew 
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must come, if but for an hour, he partly sang and partly recited 
a famous tale of what happened during a Feast of Roses’ in Cash- 
mere— 

‘‘ Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere? 

With its Roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 

Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ?’’ 


‘* If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 
Think, think what a Heaven she must make of Cashmere !’’ 


I will always think of this poem of Thomas Moore as to me 
the great cast up by the Show of 1919, not that I can forget 
the popular success of Dr. Lamplough, who may be said from the 
competitors’ point of view to have pretty well bossed the big long 
tent. As the showman shouts to attract the thronging crowd 
‘* Every shot a cocoanut,’’ so it was with the genial doctor.’’ 
‘* Every shot a prize,’’ and, mark you, not a second or a third, 
but a first. This is his fine record :—First in the Amateur Cham- 
pion Class for 386 blooms; first in the class for 24 blooms ‘‘ only 
open to those who without assistance grow and stage their own 
roses’’; first in the Teas and Noisettes for 12 blooms; first for 
nine blooms of Teas and Noiscttes, ‘‘ open only to growers of 
fewer than 100 plants of these groups’’; the Silver Medal for the 
best Tea or Noisette with Maman Cochct; and the Medal for the 
best Rose staged by an amateur with Gloire de Chédane-Guinois- 
seau. 


From a compctitor’s point of view, 1919 was Lamplough’s 
year. In like manner from the Rose’s standpoint it was Ophelia’s 
year. Even since I first noticed this charming Rose in all its 
autumn beauty in Mr. Murrell’s’ nursery just outside Shrewsbury 
town, it has had a particularly warm corner in my heart. It 1s 
rather strange that it should be so, for as a colour, pale pink does 
not as a rule appeal to me. Give me orange; the orange of The 
President tulip or the orange of Amos Perry’s fine new wallflower 
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Pamela Pershonse. Perhaps it is Ophelia’s peculiar warm tone 
which is always particularly noticeable when the plant is grown 
under glass that hypnotises me whenever I see it. Anyhow, the 
fact is certain, I do like Ophelia and accordingly I was very cock- 
a-hoop when this year it was top dog at our great Show. For 
once in a way Irish Elegance had to take a back seat. In the 
dinner table class for double roses it was first (Mrs. Courtney 
Page) and also second (Mrs. A. Robinson). In class 55, for a bowl 
of Roses grown by the exhibitor, it was first (Mrs. Oakley Fisher). 
In class 56, for a bowl of Roses grown anywhere, it was again 
first (Mrs. Courtney Page). No wonder I heard a young lady 
who was obviously much impressed with its record say to her 
friend, ‘‘ I must tell father of this Rose.’? This leads me on to 
say that had I been the judge in the bowl class I would have 
found the first prize in the beautiful Van Huysum-like medley 
of colour and form that distinguished Mrs. A. Robinson’s exhibit 
from all the others. It was mightily well done in my opinion. I 
liked the nosegay riot of colour and the casual sort of overflowing 
which gave a distinct grace to the composition. . .... I 
have paused to get out a beautiful flower piece (engraved by 
Boydell) of one of Jan Van Huysum’s ‘‘ Flower Pieces,’’ which 
was painted in 1722. I like to think from its date that the original 
might have been one of those masterpieces which the great people 
of his day so eagerly bought at high prices. It is strangely re- 
miniscent of Mrs. Robinson’s bowl. Again the scene changes 
and in spirit I am among the various competitive exhibits of 
amateur and trader. Cheek by jowl one sees the old style and 
the new. You can’t very well put new wine into old bottles, and 
as with the Rose’s brothers, the Carnation and the Chrysanthemum, 
the show board has had to give place to the vase and the basket, 
so that the newer and now popular efforts of modern raisers may 
enter into the fun of the tournament. To a certain extent it means 
the passing of the strict florist’s ideal of a perfect Rose and the 
toleration of other standards of beauty and perfection. Single 
Roses like Isobel, Mrs. C. E. Salmon and Moonlight laid out flat 
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on show boards are quite unthinkable, so just because I always 
have liked and probably always will like Roses with only one, 
or two rows of petals at the most, I invariably say to myself 
a few words of thanks that the powers that be over the Rose 
schedule are no Rip-Van-Winkles, but are alive to the wants 
of the present. One great weakness in practically every box of 
blooms that is staged is the almost invariable poor condition of 
some of what a carnation man would call the guard petals. I 
have long come to the conclusion that Rosarian florists have 
peculiar eyesight, for they none of them ever seem to be put off 
by the weather stained outer petals, whereas to me they are in- 
variably an eyesore and I can’t help seeing them. I suppose 
my punctum caecum is not as yet as fully developed as it should 
be. But I must say no more or perhaps I will be getting into 
hot water for my plain speaking. I would rather think of the 
beautiful baskets of flowers which came from Messrs. Chaplin 
Brothers, of Waltham Cross, and were awarded the first prize in 
class 7 for ‘‘ Seven Baskets of Cut Roses—distinct varieties ’’; and 
also the Edward Mawley Memorial Medal for the best exhibit 
from a trade grower in the show. The varieties staged were Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, Lady Pirrie, Edith Cavell, Red Letter Day, Mrs. 
Dunlop Best, Madame Ed. Herriot, and Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
of Mr. Herbert L. Wettern, who put up a grand lot of blooms in 
class 49—one of which, Pink Pearl, was especially pleasing—and 
won the first prize and also the Edward Mawley Memorial Medal 
for the best amateur exhibit ; and of Messrs. Alexander Dickson and 
Sons, who staged some grand baskets, too. Those in the class for 
three varieties created a great deal of interest, and whenever one 
went to have a peep at them. or whenever one was anywhere near, 
there was almost certain to be two or three connoisseurs gathered 
round discussing their merits. Sunstar, which may be described as 
a rosy apricot with a pale rose edge, many good judges put down as 
the Rose of the Show. I imagine that as the firm did not enter 
it for a gold medal they did not think it as good as Mrs. C. V. 
Haworth. A colour that I am very partial to in Roses is the 
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beautiful fresh Rose that one meets with in the half expanded 
buds of climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, so early in the day it occurred 
to me that it would be interesting to go round the Show boxes 
and pick out those that resembled it more or less, as if I were 
going to have a trial of the different varieties in my garden next 
year. The list in my note book is headed: ‘‘ Taking Coloured 
Roses.’’ The varieties are as follows: Mrs. Joseph H. Welch, A. 
Hartmann, Dr. O’Donel Browne, Avoca, Marquise Litta, Mrs. 
Bertram J. Walker, Mrs. Cynthia Forde, Lady Ashtown and Cheer- 
ful—a warm pink, and which I see I have marked with a ‘‘ v.g.”’ 


Before I begin my ‘‘ lastly ’’ I must record a great disappoint- 
ment. It was the sight of the altered Pax. The petals had 
grown more numerous and the beautiful centre of the year before 
had become less bright and attractive. To temper the wind, 
however, Moonlight has become in my eyes more beautiful than 
ever, and the question arises, ‘‘ would we be much worse off if we 
had no Pax?’’ I seem to see a long future in store for Moon- 
light as a Bush Rose in our gardens. It may even rival that 
great and grand old variety which an ancient friend and neighbour 
will persist in calling ‘‘ Glory be to Thee, John.’’ And Moonlight 
was at the Show and she looked right well. May I hazard the 
suggestion that quite apart from the fame of having. written a 
scholarly volume on Rose history and development, it will be 
Moonlight that will keep the name of Pemberton alive in the 
days that are to come. 


And now for my lastly—my thoughts and my reminiscences 
of all that was under, and all that went on under those few square 
feet of canvas which are the cynosure of all visitors’ eyes. Have 
I been dreaming or was it only my thoughts that suggested that 
‘it would be an appropriate pleasantry to hang out a conspicuous 
notice or two at the entrance of this tent. The first was just 
a drawing of a new little sister or brother in a cradle with one 
tiny tot showing another still smaller tiny tot what was inside, and 
saying, ‘‘ See what’s come.’’ The original appeared not so very 
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long since on the front cover of ‘‘ The Queen ”’ newspaper. It 
was excellently drawn and Viyella is much to be congratulated 
on having found such a good and amusing puff, ‘‘ See what’s 
come.’’ The second notice board would rather refer to the doings 
of the humans inside. It is taken from the Battle of Blenheim 
by Robert Southey and is one of the few little bits of poetry 
that has stuck to me from my dame’s school days—I think it was 
that blessed word Pcterkin that for some unaccountable reason 
tickled my fancy :— 


“** But what good came of it at last ?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘Why that I cannot tell,’’ said he; 

‘ But ’twas a famous victory.’ ”’ 


Readers who have recognised my cynosure as the Seedling 
Tent will recognise the allusions are to the debutanté flowers 
and to the giving of the awards. 


Without having a Dionysius’s ear, a note-taker can’t move in 
and out in the tent among those favoured beings who, luckily for 
themselves are able to see ‘‘ what’s come ’”’ before the big crowd 
throng in and fill it, and not be aware that among the rank and file 
of Rosarians the giving of gold medals and other awards is quite 
a burning question. One good nameless man who thought he 
saw his chance when he noticed me busy with my pencil came 
up and said, ‘‘ If you are going to write anything for the ‘ An- 
nual,’ do have a ‘ go’ at the reckless way in which Gold Medals 
are distributed.’’ Another man came up a bit later and said, 
‘‘ The Society is much too free with its golds. It should actually 
fork them out when it gives them.’’ It never occurred to me 
before this remark was made that the golds are only golds on 
paper; but anyhow, I don’t think the additional cost would be 
much of a deterrent to a well-to-do Society like ours. The real 
point is, ‘f What are golds given for?’’? ‘* But what good came 
of it at last ? quoth little Peterkin.’’ Lots of people ask Peterkin’s 
question of the Roses which have at one time or another been 
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given ‘‘ Golds.’’ Many have been thus honoured, comparatively 
few rank as tip-top varieties in a few years’ time. A gold medal 
Rose in this respect is no different from a Senior Wrangler of 
old. Few of them made a mark in the world in after life, but 
all the same the honour was.a grand stimulus to a young man 
on the threshold of life. Just so with ‘‘ Golds’”’ for Roses. It 
is something for a raiser to work for, and if that particular variety, 
when it is tried in the rough and tumble of the world, is found 
wanting, it would be as Robert Stephenson said of the hypo- 
thetical cows that were to get in front of his steam engine, ‘‘ it 
would be bad for the Rose.’’ In my humble opinion, put in a 
sort of house-that-Jack-built-way, ‘‘ This is the Society that pro- 
vides a grand Show, where it gives a Gold Medal, which helps 
to fill a small tent, which provides a day’s lodging for seedlings 
which Cant, McGredy, Dickson, Easlea & Co. have brought up 
to London town.’’ It might have been better at the starting of 
these seedling awards to have given, let us say, ‘‘ Pass Certifi- 
cates ’’ to all that the judges considered to be extra good varieties 
or to those which showed an advance in some particular line, as 
they did, for example, to Independence Day and Irene Thompson 
at the last Autumn Show for slight improvements in their centres 
over such an old variety as Arthur R. Goodwin. They might 
have been called Pass-Roses, that is Roses that have passed their 
preliminary examination. Then after they have been in commerce 
for as many years as the experts would judge sufficient to make 
or mar them, they might be brought up once more for their final, 
when it would be a Gold, a Silver, or nothing. I have in what 
I have written been a bit of a Balaam. I can do no other, O, ye 
Balaks, than write what I have written. This has been a long 
digression, but the word or expression Pass-Rose leads me on to 
yet another. I was recently reading ‘‘ A Description of The 
King’s Royal Palace and Gardens at Loo,’’ written in 1699 by 
Dr. William Harris, the King’s Physician. He mentions on page 
11 the chief flowers which adorn its beds and parterres in the 
different seasons. ‘‘In the autumn the Sun-Flower, Indian 
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Cresses, the Pass-Rose or Stock-Rose, Marygolds, etc., etc.’’ I have 
hunted in every likely and unlikely book in my little library for 
a clue, but all to no purpose. The nearest that I can get is the 
Rose rubra humilis of John Rea (1702), which he says is by some 
called the Gilliflower Rose, but he omits all mention of its season 
of flowering. Gilbert, a great authority for what Roses were 
grown in English gardens in the latter part of the 17th century, 
puts this variety in his list, but does not give ‘‘ the Gilliflower 
Rose ’’ as a synonym, nor does he note its time of blooming. 
He has, however, Rosa moschata, flore pleno, which, he says, 
flowers ‘‘in August, after the rest of Roses, but their usual time 
is September.’’ That is as far as I can get, but the Pass-Rose may. 
not have been a Rose at all. I have tried that track, but the result 
is no better. Can anvone savy what flower Harris meant when he 
wrote of the Pass-Rose or Stock-Rose? Now, Mr. President ! 


But I must not forget that my lastly was to be about the 
Seedling Roses that presented themselves for approval on July 2nd. 
Two varieties rcceived the coveted Gold (1) Miriam, a delightful 
rosy apricot Hybrid Tea, raised by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton. At 
its very best and freshest no one need wish for a more charming 
Rose, but I would like to see it growing, quite unshaded, before 
I would vote for a Gold. Will that delightful colour stand the 
sun? (2) The other Gold Medal variety was C. V. Haworth, 
a Hybrid Tea, raised by Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons, of 
Newtownards, near Belfast. It 1s a pretty shade of apricot 
yellow, tinted at the edges of the petals with rosy pink. It has a 
long-shaped bud and has nice deep green shining foliage. Too my 
mind it was as much above their Sunstar (to which I have alrcady 
alluded) in refinement as Duchess of Parma in tulips, is above 
Keizerskroon. I remember the pale lemon-white Edith Cavell; 
the pale lemon with blush edge Countess of Warwick; the small 
warm pink Polyantha, Evelyn Thornton; Tim Page, a pale lemon; 
Louise C. Breslau; the warm pink Padre; the bright crimson 
Hybrid Tea, Leonard Petrie; the rich yellow Independence Day; 
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Dorothy Howarth, a pretty rose-pink Polyantha; the more than 
brilliant red Glowworm, which if health and strength are given to 
it, must have a great future before it, very perpetual, as my 
kind friend, Mr. McGredy, would say—single, and so sweet; and 
then last, but far from least, the almost perfect rich rosy cerise 
Prince of Wales.. Anything that even remotely reminds me of my 
well beloved Rose Celeste has already earned my favourable 
opinion, but when scent and form are added to its charm and colour 
—what can I wish for more in a Rose? But there was that pinch 
of the finger and thumb which I did not give and which I don’t 
see much point in giving, for the curious fact about the Rose florist 
is that he must have his blooms in an unfinished or partly open 
state or they are beneath his notice. I fully grant Roses in their 
bud state are very beautiful, but should they not be judged as 
the judge sees them? and if so, why any pinching? Might 
I suggest as there are no hard and fast canons of excellence laid 
down for the Rose by the accumulated experience of generations 
as in the case of the Tulip, that the panel of judges should be 
entirely different every year. This little growl is the best I can 
do for you, O my friend Balak. 
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THE PROVINCIAL SHOW AT NORWICH. 
By C. H. CURTIS, Brentford. 


The war years were empty ones, so far as provincial shows 
were concerned, and as a consequence there was a brisk reaction 
when Peace came, and the first post-war show held in the }-ro- 
vinces was looked forward to with great interest, and, on the 
whole, it was well supported. 


Norwich, a famous East Anglian centre, was chosen as the 
City which the Society delighted to honour, and the Norfolk and 
Norwich Horticultural Society, in whose hands were left the 
general arrangements, obtained the consent of its President, Syd- 
ney Morris, Esq., to allow the combined local and N.R.S. shows 
to be held in the grounds around his beautiful home at Earlham 
Hall, which is situate nearly five miles from the railway station, 
and the nearest point of contact with the tramway is about a mile 
and a half distant. It is one of the signs of the times that these 
distances had no untoward effect upon the attendance, as people 
streamed out on foot, on bicycles and in almost every kind of 
motor vehicle to see the shows. 


The Roses were variable in size and quality. In spite of 
unkind weather previous to the show there were numbers of very 
fine blooms, but on the contrary, there were some flowers of such 
extremely poor exhibition quality, that one can only admire the 
courage of those who brought them for the purpose of fulfilling 
their entries, but certainly without any hope of winning the prizes 
which some of them obtained, owing to the lack of equally cour- 
ageous exhibitors. The finest flowers were found in the Nursery- 
men’s Classes; new Roses were of exceptionally good quality, as 
indicated by the award of four Gold Medals and five Certificates 
of Merit; Rose groups were particularly handsome, and the de- 
corative classes brought out some charming displays. 
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Messrs. D. Prior & Son, Colchester, won the Jubilee Trophy 
for 36 Roses, distinct, with a handsome set of large, full and clean 
blooms, among which were fine specimens of Lieut. Chauré 
George Dickson, Louise Crette, Maman Cochet, Mamie, Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux and Bessie Brown. Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons 
obtained second prize and Messrs. Frank Cant & Co., the third, 
so all the awards went to Colchester. Messrs. D. Prior & Son had 
Roses in such excellent form on this occasion that they obtained 
the lion’s share of awards in the large classes, including first 
prize for 48 blooms, distinct, and for a dozen Teas and Noisettes. 
In the former class the other two Colchester firms followed, but 
reversed the positions held in the 36 Class. 


Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons, Newtownards, led for twelve 
New Roses introduced since January lst, 1915, and included Col. 
Oswald Fitzgerald, Alex. Emslie, Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
Janet, Capt. Fane and Capt. Bald in their set. Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co. and Mr. Elisha Hicks followed, in order, with interesting 
exhibits. The Newtownards firm also secured the premier position 
for a basket of fourteen blooms of one variety with a capital set of 
the brilliant crimson-scarlet Col. Oswald Fitzgerald; White Maman 
Cochet won second prize for Messrs. D. Prior & Son; and Modesty 
the third prize for Messrs. G. & W. H. Burch, Peterborough. 


The exhibits in the class for five baskets of decorative Roses 
were especially good and made an imposing and bright display. 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons were first prize winners with a 
handsome set of Irish Fireflame, Lady Hillingdon, K. of K., 
Chrissie McKeller, and C. V. Haworth. Mr. Henry Morse, Eaton, 
was first for three baskets of Roses with Golden Emblem in very 
fine condition, K. of K., and The Queen Alexandra Rose; Mr. 
Elisha Hicks, second. 


The groups of Rose blooms were very fine, and Messrs. Frank 
Cant & Co.’s only exhibit in the class for two dozen bunches of 
decorative Roses was one to be long remembered. <A few of the 
leading varieties were Crimson Emblem, Gen. McArthur, Mrs. 
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Alfred Tate, Rayon d’Or, Francois Guillot, Mme. E. Herriot, 
Simplicity, and a new Wichuraiana seedling, white with creamy 
centre, named Mrs. Carnie. Messrs. Burch were placed first and 
Mr. Elisha Hicks second for a dozen vases of decorative Roses; 
both showed well, but the former had flowers somewhat closely 
and formally bunched, hence there was some difference of opinion 
as to the correctness of the judgment shown in making of the 
awards. 


Another exceptionally fine display, probably one of the best 
they have ever made, was the representative group of Roses, 
staged on a space 25-ft. by 4-ft., by Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons. 
The arrangement was excellent and the flowers clean, fresh and — 
bright, and the most conspicuous varieties were Lady Pirrie, Mrs. 
Alfred Tate, Golden Ophelia, Lady Mary Ward, K. of K., Red 
Letter Day, American Pillar, Isobel, and Cupid. For a smaller 
group, Mr. H. Morse was first and Rev. J. H. Pemberton second. 


Over the classes for exhibition blooms in the Amateurs’ scc- 
tion, it would be only decent to draw the kindly veil of silence. 
It must be recorded, however, that the Amatcurs’ Jubilee Trophy 
for 24 blooms, distinct, was won by the Rev. J. A. L. Fellowes 
with probably the poorest lot of flowers that ever won a prominent 
award, and the same exhibitor obtained the Tea and Noisette 
Trophy by a stroke of fortune—he had no competitors. Mr. G. O. 
Nicholson, Market Harborough; Mr. W. H. Simpson, Ipswich, 
were other prizewinners. Mr. H. R. Darlington had a capital pair 
of baskets of decorative Roses and a good group of garden Roses 
and in each case had the class to himself. 


Mrs. Chaffey Giddins, South Mimms, excelled for a vase of 
Roses with Joanna Bridge; for a bowl of Roses with Irish Ele- 
gance; and for a basket of mixed Rose blooms. Mrs. Courtney 
Page annexed the prize for a table decoration with a pleasing 
design carried out with Old Gold, Irish Elegance and Afterglow ; 
Mrs. Oakley-Fisher, Sudbury, was second, and Mrs. Giddins third. 
In a class for a large bowl of Roses, Mr. Elisha Hicks obtained 
first prize with a beautiful lot of blooms of Joanna Bridge. 
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THE AUTUMN SHOW. 
By A. CECIL BARTLETT, Kew. 


If the great Rosarians of half a century, or even less, ago could 
have visited the Autumn Rose Show of September 9th, 1919, they 
would surely have been astonished at the number of varieties that 
were in full beauty, as well as the many colours and shades which 
were unknown to them. In their days the Roses that gave a good 
display in the autumn were few in number, and other things being 
equal it was the H.P. yielding the best second blooming that was 
preferred by the Rosarian who grew principally for garden decora- 
tion. 


But with the advent, and great improvements in the H.T. 
Roses there seems now no need to consider the quality of autumn 
blossoming, for they nearly all do it, and do it so gloriously that, 
despite the most trying season on record, the many exhibitors were 
able to make the Drill Hall a feast of wonderful colour and delicious 
fragrance. 


One cannot remember two such periods of absolute drought as 
we had last summer. Scorching sun and drying winds which burnt 
our lawns to a brown, dead look that 1t seemed as though all the 
rain that ever fell on a parched country, could never induce it 
to become green again. The very trees found the effort too much 
for them, and began to shed their leaves at midsummer. Small 
wonder that Rose-lovers looked at their plants with fear and mis- 
giving. 


But each time the gratcful rains came, and in sufficient quantity 
to save the plants. It says much for the stamina of present-day 
Roses, that there was no lack of bloom at the Show. 
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Formerly it was the new Roses that attracted and held the 
attention of the interested visitor, but at the Autumn Show, though 
the many novelties received their full meed of admiration and 
criticism, most time was spent in front of the most generous 
collections, so well arranged by the chief trade growers. There 
they were fascinated by the almost dazzling masses of K. of K., 
contrasting with the more delicately beautiful Ophelia and Chas. 
E. Shea, supported by innumerable blooms of.other varieties in the 
gold medal exhibit of Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons, and the 
glowing colours of Madame Edouard Herriot, flanked by massed 
stands of Danaé and Ophelia and others, which were so skilfully 
arranged by Mr. Elisha Hicks and rewarded by a silver-gilt medal. 
Ophelia again was lovely in the silver medal arrangement of Messrs. 
F. Cant & Co., who also demonstrated by vivid, fragrant blooms. 
that General MacArthur retains its place as an indispensable Rose; 
while Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons contributed the best of the free 
flowering Cluster Roses, as well as many H.T.’s, and won a silver 
medal ; an award which was also given to the Rev. J. H. Pemberton 
for a group of his new varieties. 


Smaller, but valuable, collections delighted the eye. Messrs. 
Wm. Paul & Son massed their large single Mermaid, which so 
suggests a refined water lily, and also showed that Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber is a continuous bloomer. In Walter C. Clark they had 
probably the most fragrant dark Rose in the show. Mr. T. P. 
Edwards made a great feature of Flaming Zep, the fiery orange 
sport from Madame Edouard Iecrriot, and Messrs. G. & W. Burch 
and Mr. Henry Drew gave of their best and reccived silver medals. 


These were the principal trade visits, which went so far to 
make the Autumn Show the great success that it was. But it is 
pleasant to be able to record that our amateur Rosarians also did 
more than could have been reasonably expected from them, when 
we consider all the circumstances. Mrs. Oaklev Fisher, Mrs. 
Mackay, and Mr. H. R. Darlington arranged collections of Roses 
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such as we all wish to have in our gardens, and to be able to gather 


for the house vases, and these were deservedly rewarded with silver 
medals. 


But it was in the decorative classes that the amateurs really 
excelled. The delightful arrangements, in bowls and vases, of 
Ophelia, Madame Abel Chatenay and Richmond, by such practised 
and tasteful members as Mrs. Courtney Page, Mrs. Oakley Fisher, 
and Mrs. F. Charlton, all created much enviable admiration on the 
part of the great attendance. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A ROSE TEST GARDEN. 


DEAR MR. COURTNEY PAGE,— 

I would like this proposal to come before the Council of the 
N.R.S., which, I think you will agree, would be an historical 
Memento of the signing of Peace, viz. :— 


‘TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY TEST 
GARDEN,” 


It is our real duty towards British Hybridisers, firstly, and 
if we could take it in hand now we could, in some way, connect 
our Beloved Rose, ‘‘ Queen Alexandra,’’ with it during her life. 


So much property is being sold just now, we might procure 
what we require for our object at quite a reasonable price 


We must have it in that part of England most suitable for 
Roses, with good Rose soil, trees and water. 


No doubt you are aware of the expense there has been at 
BAGATELLE owing to the soil not being good for Roses. 


Regarding trees and water, we should require these in forming 
it, aS we must arrange a suitable spot of supreme interest and 
beauty, to be a picture to genuine lovers of the Rose. 


In the grounds we should require a house large enough to 
have a Museum, Library and sufficient room to provide Lunch 
and Tea for certain visitors connected with it. 


Arrange it from a purely commercial point of view that it 
will support itself, really a highly developed organisation, and we 
shall come out on top. 
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Do you not agree that our growers must feel very cross with 
us, when they can send plants to Test Gardens in France and 
America, that we, who have the finest country in the world for 
Roses, have been so slow? 


We have not the parching sun of France, the ants of Africa, 
the water and other troubles of Japan or China, or those of Malta, 
or a climate like America, where Rosarians have to battle with 
a great deal more than we do. 


Will you think this matter over and give me your view of 
it? Do you not think, if some of us put our heads together, we 
could start it? 


We do not want to form a Park for the benefit of others, but 
could have certain plants in it to add to its beauty, from an 
artistic point of view. 


We could form it at a minimum cost and later could enlarge 
it when funds would allow. 


We should require a Lodge or some arrangement at the 
entrance to take note of visitors. 


Will you get in touch with those who will be our real sup- 
porters? Our Hybridists will welcome it. 


In our workers, we must fight shy of those who are out for 
money and no work, of which there are a great many about just 
now. 


I shall eagerly look forward to a real candid opinion on it. 


Yours very truly, 
EVELYN E. FARMER. 
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A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL ROSE 
GARDEN. 


By JOHN PARKIN, F.L.S., The Gill, Brayton, Cumberland. 


On my return to my Roses after three years’ banishment, 
due to the war, I refreshed my memory with a perusal of the 
back volumes of the ‘‘ Rose Annual,’’ and on reading the account 
of M. Jules Gravereaux’s unique and remarkable Rose Garden 
at L’Hay,* near Paris—a French National Rose Garden par excel- 
lence—I inwardly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why not an English National 
Rose Garden. I expect this thought has arisen in the minds 
of many other Rosarians, but I am unaware of the idea having 
been recently put forward in print, though Municipal Rose Gar- 
dens were strongly advocated in the ‘‘ Rose Annual ”’ for 1915. 


We live in a country, the national flower of which is the 
Rose, in which this Queen of Flowers increases in popularity 
year by year, in which numerous shows are held with this bloom 
the sole or chief attraction; and yet we have no national home 
for it—no place whither the public, and Rose-growers in par- 
ticular, may resort to view and study the Rase in all its wondrous 
beauty and variety. France has such a garden, the United States 
of America have commenced such gardens, and yet we lag behind. 


I have used the word ‘“ national,’’ but let me at once disown 
any idea of a garden under Government control. Let it be, if 
possible, a new venture undertaken by this Society and under 
its supervision. 


Now it would seem to be a most inopportune time to put 
forward such a scheme, with financial exhaustion arising out of 


x ** Rose Annual,’’ 1914, p. 20. 
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the war pressing heavily upon us. But there is one aspect of 
the matter which makes the present time a suitable occasion for the 
proposal of this project. Landed estates are through force of 
circumstances being broken up. Big houses with their pleasure 
grounds are rapidly becoming ‘‘ white elephants.’? What more- 
fitting home could be chosen for our national fiower than one of 
these now, alas! superfluous ‘‘ stately homes of England?” A 
fine setting would be provided at the outset for an extensive 
Rose Garden. It would, perhaps, be a spot of historic interest, 
befitting the Rose, which is intimately associated with our history. 
Shelter would be already there, and room for extensions could be 
found in the grounds, and may be in the park by the judicious 
thinning out of the trees. There may be, perchance, some owner 
of such a beauty spot—a Rose enthusiast—who would gladly hand 
it over to the Society: and let us hope there may be also some 
Rose-loving millionaire eager to endow such a garden, and thus 
give it a working start. 


One can conjure up in one’s mind a wonderful future garden, 
or rather garden of gardens devoted to the Rose—a garden that 
would be one of the most attractive features of the land. Pre- 
ferably it should be within easy access of the Metropolis, and 
thus be in a position to draw upon a large and fluctuating popu- 
lation, since revenue for upkeep could be obtained from the fees 
for admission. Members of our Society would naturally have 
free entry at all times, and this privilege would doubtlessly add 
to the membership. 


The scope and possibilities of such a garden would be great. 
Perhaps esthetic attraction should be the first aim (after providing 
a trial ground for new varieties), in order to assure a large 
patronage for the sake of gate receipts. Besides a fine display 
of the best modern Roses, in order to appeal to sentiment, 
interest and bygone memories, gardens should be laid out 
to show the Roses of previous periods—the Roses beloved 
by our mothers and grandmothers—Roses that adorned the gardens 
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of the Elizabethan, Jacobean and Georgian times. Everyone 
would be interested in comparing modern Roses with the best 
of the old ones, and such a demonstration would do much to set 
at rest such exclamations as ‘‘ Oh! these modern Roses are indeed 
fine, but they haven’t the scent nor the vigour of the old Roses.”’ 


Then the garden could become the centre of experiments 
of all kinds — experiments in manuring, pruning, and general 
cultivation—experiments in the control and prevention of diseases 
to which unfortunately the Rose is all too prone. Scientific 
breeding and selection might. largely eliminate the susceptibility 
to the worst of the fungus diseases and even supply us with 
varieties immune to these. In fact, given funds, no limit could 
be set to this side of such a garden, and from the intensive study 
of a single series of plants, results might ensue of wide scientific 
import. 


The garden might even have an cconomic side. Is it too 
much to hope that a new fruit for our use might eventually be 
forthcoming through crossing of species of Rosa, which have the 
largest and most fleshy hips? The pericarp of some of our native 
Roses is sweet and edible and, I fancy, has at times been used 
for the making of preserve. The hips of Rosa villosa (mollis) and 
especially those of its supposed varicty, R. pomifera, are large and 
pulpy. This species would suggest the most promising of the 
European forms for hybridisation. Then Japan can supply us 
with several large-fruited species, notably Rosa rugosa and R. 
macrophylla, possessed of fragrant hips which are eaten by the 
Japanese. Such, with others perhaps as well, might supply the 
parents for experiments in this direction. 


Then the abundance of petals from the fully blown Roses need 
not be wasted, but could be used as the main ingredient for the pro- 
duction of pot-pourri. Packets of this would be readily bought by 
visitors to remind them of their happy day among the Roses. Even 
scent (attar of Roses) might eventually be forthcoming from the rich 
harvest of petals. 
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A garden, as thus merely outlined, would be somewhat dull and 
featureless from December to May. It is true the hips of the wild 
species would afford brightness and colour during the late autumn 
and early winter; but after the New Year till well into May, the 
Rose would be little in evidence, except under glass. To render 
the garden attractive during the ‘‘ dead ’’ period, attention might 
be given to the growing of winter and early spring-flowering shrubs. 
These together with evergreens could form boundaries between the 
various departments of the garden. Then spring-flowering bulbs 
could be lavishly used on the borders of these shrubberies and in 
other informal places. But no flowers should be grown during 
the Rose season to compete with the charms of the Queen of 
Flowers. To a limited extent, for the sake of variety and agree- 
able contrast, blue violas might be allowed in a few of the Rose 
beds and borders, and purple clematis here and there among the 
ramblers. Blues and purples are entirely wanted in the Rose, 
consequently flowers of these colours do not clash with but rather 
enhance the beauty of the former. 


And lastly, what more fitting memorial could be raised, than 
such a garden to the memory of those brave Rosarians who fell 
in the Great War, that we might continue to live in British free- 
dom, and to grow and enjoy our Roses once more according to our 
own sweet will? 
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GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 


By E. J. HOLLAND, Vice-President, Silverdale, Sutton. 


A few words on this subject may not be out of place, as 
from remarks occasionally heard, it seems desirable that an 
attempt should be made to remove misunderstandings, and to 
correct erroneous impressions. 


Since 1883 it has been the practice of the National Rose 
Society to make awards to the more promising of the new Roses, 
whether seedlings or sports, the most coveted distinction being, 
of course, the Society’s Gold Medal. The awards are made by 
a specially appointed Committee, to Roses shown under prescribed 
conditions at the Society’s principal exhibitions, and Roses 
selected for the highest award, the Gold Medal, come to be 
designated Gold Medal Roses. The fact that this practice has 
been continued for so long a period as 386 years, and that no 
generally acceptable alternative has been formulated, is, on the 
face of it, strong testimony to the wisdom of those who originated 
the system, and to the way it has worked. 


Still, there appear to be some who do not grasp the aim 
and object of the award, and there are others who for one 
reason or another depreciate the success with which it has been 
bestowed. I think it is not sufficiently borne in mind that a 
primary object of these awards 1s to encourage the raiser in his 
efforts. For while the evolution of a really desirable new Rose 
inay be a delightful occupation, it is without question tedious 
and expensive. I shall not stay to detail all the processes 
involved, but it is safe to say that of numberless seedlings 
raised, not one in a thousand is ever submitted for any award, 
and an infinitesimal percentage secure the Gold Medal. The 
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National Rose Society early realised that one of its functions 
must be to stimulate the production of new and improved 
varieties, and devised this award to mark their appreciation of 
what appeared to be a specially successful effort on the part 
of the raiser. Anyone who surveys impartially the record, as 
given in the Book of Arrangements, of the past 36 years will 
agree that, not only have raisers responded splendidly, but that 
they richly deserve all the recognition and encouragement the 
Society can give. 


But, say the critics, the list contains the names of Roses 
that never deserved the Gold Medal. It is as easy to make this 
criticism as it is to be wise after the event. No such ready 
gibe should be allowed in the least to impugn the competence 
or judgment of those who made the award. ‘They acted in the 
light of the Rose world of their day. One may readily admit 
that, however capable the judges, and however cautiously 
honours are bestowed, some Gold Medal Roses have disappointed 
expectations, while others, received with acclamation at the 
time, have been superseded by superior introductions. In an 
age of progress this is inevitable, and is surely a matter for 
congratulation rather than complaint. In awarding the Gold 
Medal, the Committee merely recorded the considered opinion 
of a body of experts at the time; they did not, and could not 
in the nature of things pronounce an absolute and final verdict. 
There is indeed no finality. I suppose that Her Majesty, 
Margaret Dickson, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, and Helen 
Keller, if presented for the first time in 1919, might have been 
passed over, in their day they fully merited the distinction 
awarded. So with several others that might be mentioned. So 
it will be in regard to Roses now in high esteem. 


It must be remembered that when the award is made, the 
Rose is usually not in commerce. The raiser sets up his blooms, 
accompanied by a plant of the variety, and the New Seedling 
Rose Committee have to make up their minds as to its merits. 


o 
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Fortunately, experience has shown what points require to be 
considered. Has it the merit of novelty, or is it an advance on 
some existing similar variety, does the plant submitted indicate 
reasonably vigorous growth, free flowering qualities, and so forth, 
according to the section to which the Rose belongs? It is not, 
as a rule, really difficult to give a fairly accurate answer to these 
and other questions. But no one, even the most ardent devotee 
of the present system, would for a moment suggest that the 
award of a Gold Medal at this preliminary stage definitely 
determines that every Rose so honoured will prove to be a 
valuable acquisition. Nevertheless, as I shall presently show, the 
awards have been made with remarkable success, and the list of 
Gold Medal Roses includes very many of our finest Exhibition and 
Garden Roses. 


I was somewhat startled to see in a paragraph in ‘‘The 
Garden’”’ for September 13th, the following sweeping and 
inaccurate statement :—‘‘The merits of a new Rose carf never be 
judged in a Show tent, and not one Gold Medal Rose in fifty 
turns out a first-rate vaniety for the garden.’’ Let it be admitted 
that the merits of a new Rose cannot be fully and definitely 
assessed under the present system, that trials over a period of 
three or four years-are necessary, before one can determine, with 
confidence, its mghtful position in relation to existing varieties, 
still a most cursory glance at the list of Gold Mcdal Roses would 
have shown the writer (1) that his unqualified disparagement of 
the methods adopted by the Society is entirely unjustified, and 
(2) that, while not every Rose awarded the Gold Medal is 
expected to turn out a first-rate variety for the garden, since some 
are known at the time to be specially suitable for exhibition 
purposes, a large number have, indeed, done so, amongst them 
the very finest of present-day Roses. 


What are the facts? From 1888 to 1918 inclusive 150 Gold 
Medals have been awarded, not, of course, exclusively to garden, 
bedding, or climbing Roses, but to promising exhibition varieties 
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also. It appears that about 40 may be placed in the latter 
category, and the list contains names of Roses very dear to the 
hearts of many, who, like the late Foster Melliar, admire the 
perfect specinicn bloom. Of these Roses it 1s not my present 
purpose to speak. I might launch into a defence of Bessic 
Brown, Mildred Grant, and others. I want to point out that 
amongst the Gold Medal Roses that are, or have been, regarded 
as first rate for the garden we find Mrs. John Laing, Margaret 
Dickson, Crimson Rambler, . Purity, Lady Roberts, Hugh 
Dickson, Blush Rambler, Mrs. O. G. Orpen, Betty, Irish 
Elegance, Dorothy Page-Roberts, Avoca, White Dorothy, A. 
Hill Gray, Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Pirrie, Lady Hillingdon, 
Rayon d’Or, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Irish 
Fire Flame, Old Gold, Mrs. Charles E. Pearson, Sunburst, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, Gorgeous, Mrs. Fred W. Vanderbilt, 
Moonlight, Red Letter Day, Margaret Dickson Hamill, Mrs. 
Bertram J. Walker, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Paul’s Lemon Pillar, 
Isobel, Golden Emblem, Charles E. Shea, Gladys Holland, Miss 
Willmott, K. of K., Emily Gray, Mermaid, Pax, and Golden 
Ophelia. 


Such a list refutes in the completest manner the statement 
I have quoted. Probably 1t would never have been made but 
for the fact that the question of a Rose trial ground, or test 
garden, is once again being canvassed, with some vigour, in 
certain quarters. Fortunately, the case for a test garden rests 
upon more substantial grounds than mis-statements of this kind. 


The desirability of a Rose trial ground or test garden has 
been mooted from time to time, and as a general proposition 
commands ready approval, but so far as I am aware no one has 
yet put forward a scheme within ‘the range of practical politics. 
In the present Annual the Editor has thought it well to print 
two interesting contributions bearing on the subject, a letter 
by Mrs. Evelyn Farmer urging the establishment of a National 
Rose Society Test Garden, and an article by Mr. John Parkin, 
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entitled ‘‘A Plea for a National Rose Garden.’’ It is well that 
some of us should ‘‘see visions and dream dreams,’’ and both 
correspondents present an alluring picture. But I very much 
fear that hard financial fact may prevent the early realisation of 
their hopes, and I therefore invite all who are really interested 
in the subject to consider what is possible, rather than to present 
ambitious schemes which may have the effect of delaying a com- 
mencement on modest and useful lines. 


First of all we should try to determine the scope of the work 
to be undertaken. Now, the most obvious, and, as some declare, 
the most necessary purpose of a Rose Test Garden is to ascertain 
and assess by trial and comparison the value of new productions. 
Raisers are to be invited to send their new Roses before they 
are put into commerce, in order that some more authoritative 
verdict on merits can be pronounced, than under the present 
system. Not that I think the test garden should supersede what 
is now done, the new seedling Roses are an attractive feature of 
our shows, rather it should prove a valuable adjunct. 


Really effective works in a test garden would depend on 
several factors. 


1. The full and hearty co-operation of raisers. I under- 
stand it is doubtful whether they will be so ready to submit 
their new productions as is generally assumed; probably, how- 
ever, their objections are capable of being surmounted. If all 
raisers can be induced to send, the inclusion of Continental and 
American novelties would be a great advantage, as under the 
present conditions these can rarely be shown for the Gold Medal. 
Thus it is that some of the best Roses do not appear in the list 
of Gold Medal Roses. 


Possibly some higher award may be devised, for which only 
Roses that had been tried in the Society’s Test Garden would 
be eligible. 


J. Hotiann’s ROSE HOUSE, SUTTON. 


E. 


A CORNER IN MR. 


Digitized by Google 
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2. The selection of a really satisfactory Test Garden, with 
conditions as perfect as possible as regards soil and situation. 
I foresee that it may be by no means easy to satisfy everybody 
in this matter. Certainly experience suggests difficulties. For 
Roses are variable in their behaviour. Some varieties which do 
well with one may be much less highly esteemed by another 
not far away, some flourish in a comparatively light soil, others 
demand a more tenacious loam, some very fine in the North are 
not so good in the South, some, excellent in their native Irish air, 
fail either to grow or blossom with similar luxuriance in England. 
So that while your Rose Test Garden may do valuable work, I 
can almost imagine that its verdicts may be as liable to criti- 
cisms as the present Gold Medal awards. 


3. The Test Garden could not be successfully conducted 
except with the services of a Rose Specialist, not only with 
knowledge of Roses but with the gifts of patient and impartial 
observation, and commanding the confidence of raisers. 


I believe enough has been said to show that the inception 
of a Test Garden is no light undertaking, but a serious proposition 
requiring the most careful consideration. Before embarking on 
any scheme it is always wise to sit down and count the cost. It 
is difficult to frame estimate in regard to (1) imitial expense, and 
(2) annual maintenance changes, but those who have given the 
matter some attention are agreed that the latter charge for a test 
garden on modest lines cannot be less than £500 per annum. 


* * * 


Recently hopes have been raised that a trial ground for 
Roses was at last a possibility. The National Rose Society 
received a suggestion from the Royal Horticultural Socicty that 
four members of the Council should confer with four members 
of the Council of the R.H.S. with a view to co-operation in this 
matter. It appears that the R.H.S. has purchased additional land 
at Wislev, and there was a tentative proposal that a portion of 
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this ground might be set aside for Rose trials. The Joint Com- 
mittee have held a preliminary meeting and will consider further 
whether a satisfactory working partnership can be arranged. 
The proposal presents certain attractive features, but there are 
likewise drawbacks in that the soil is not very suitable, and that 
the ground may not be available for three years. We may, 
however, safely leave the Council of the N.R.S. to survey the 
matter in all its aspects before coming to a decision. 


I have only touched on the Trial Ground for testing Roses. 
not in commerce. I do not suggest that this should be the hmit 
of its work. No doubt there should be well conducted trials of 
all new and unproved varieties. But I wish to point out that 
after Roses are distributed by the raisers, they are subject to 
test in many nurseries and gardens in different parts of the 
country, and the verdict of leading Amateurs and Nurserymen, 
embodied in the Rose Analysis compiled every year by the Hon. 
Secretary of the Society, seems to be quite as valuable and con- 
clusive a guide to merits as any tests of a small number of plants. 
of a particular variety in a single garden. 
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DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES FOR 
NORTHERN GARDENS. 


By GEORGE M. TAYLOR, Edinburgh. 


In dealing with .Dwarf Polyantha Roses it is well to 
remember that there are, at least, two well marked types in 
commerce at present, first, a dwarf race, and secondly, a tall 
growing race. Gloire des Polyantha, sent out by Guillot in 1888, 
is a typical example of what an ideal dwarf bedding Polyantha 
Rose should be, but, unfortunately, the characteristics of this 
fine variety are being seriously departed from by modern raisers, 
and in consequence there is a lot of confusion to-day in regard 
to the sorts which are now classified in this section of Roses. 
If we go to the other extreme we may take Léonie Lamesch as. 
an example. Fine as that variety is it cannot possibly be termed 
a dwarf Rose, and it is really a fairly strong bush in character. © 
My purpose, however, is to deal with ideal ‘‘dwarf’’ Polyanthas 
that are suitable for bedding, and in this note I give pride of 
place to those sorts whose character of growth is sufhciently 
defined to warrant their inclusion in such a list as follows. 


During the last ten years there has been great activity 
amongst Continental raisers of Polyantha Roses, and a large 
number of varieties has been sent out. But notwithstanding this 
there are actually very few sorts that are worthy of attention, 
and the greater part is worthless. Raisers are suffering from want 
of an ideal—from want of a good standard or type—and, as a 
result, the market is flooded with all sorts and conditions of Roses 
that are listed as ‘‘Dwarf Polyanthas.”’ 
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The original sorts in this section were, I think, bred from 
Tea Roses, and they were really dwarf in character. Take Cecile 
Brunner (1880), Mignonette (1881), Perle d’Or (1884), and 
Gloire des Polyantha (1887) as examples. But, more recently, 
raisers have been much more catholic in their choice of parents, 
and confusion is now the consequence... Climbers hke W. A. 
Richardson and Crimson Rambler have actually been used as 
parents, and so, too, have such sorts as Austrian Yellow and 
Austrian Copper. , 


In giving a list of twelve dwarf sorts for Northern gardens, 
I give the place of honour to a new French variety. Its original 
name is Eblouissant, but we shall translate this and call it 
Resplendence. It is without any question a derivative from a 
China Rose, and I am inchned to think that Cramoisie Supérieure 
is one of its parents. Its colour very much resembles that of 
that fine old favourite vanety, but, in growth, it is a true Dwarf 
Polyantha. The habit is erect, with trusses of from ten to 
twenty flowers borne well above the dark green foliage. The 
colour is a dark, glowing crimson, and it is intensely brilliant. 
This is certain to become a great favourite. Unlike many dark 
Roses it never fades or turns blue. It is a perpetual flowerer. 


Gloire d’Orleans, to my mind, is much the best of the 
Jessie and Orleans Rose colour type. It has a very rich and 
attractive colour which may truly be described as geranium-red. 
It is perpetual, dwarf, and really worthy of a trial. 


Gloire des Polvantha is a grand rosy-pink, and is a free 
flowering, dwarf growing sort of great beauty. The flowers are 
borne in large clusters, and each individual blossom is prettily 
shaped. Georges Elger is still our best vellow, but it is very 
variable in colour. We must grow it, however, until something 
more constant comes along. At its best it is golden-yellow, but 
the flowers ‘soon fade. It is of medium growth and has small 
clusters of flowers. 
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Eugénie Lamesch has vellow and orange blossoms produced 
in small clusters, and the growth is dwarf. 


White Polyantha Roses are not in great demand, but for 
those who want them I give the choice of three sorts. Katharine 
Zeimet is rather strong in growth, something after the style 
of Mrs. Cutbush and Orleans Rose, and is, perhaps, the best 
all-round white. Jeanne d’Arc is not so strong, and is medium 
in growth, and Anna Maria de Montravel—the first of the 
Polyanthas to be introduced—is very dwarf. For a sheer mass 
of white flowers Katharine Zeimet is a gem. Madame Jules 
Gouchault is a wonderfully free-flowering sort of a very distinct 
and striking colour. It is a medium growing varicty with large 
clusters of vermilion red blossoms flushed with orange. An 
ideal bedder. 


Ellen Poulsen is a medium grower with large clusters of 
bright-rose flowers. Verv distinct and perpetual. 


Baby Tausendsch6n, a dwarf counterpart of the favourite 
climber, is grand in the North. It is a perfect mass of Jarge, 
bright pink flowers, and is a medium grower. Most effective as 
a perpetual flowering bedding variety. 


Clara Stahl, a dwarf grower, is a lovely shade of light pink. 
Good and reliable. Perle d’Or, Nankeen yellow, and a medium 
grower, is a little gem. 


Aschenbrodel, peach, with large flower trusses, is a medium: 
grower and is highly effective. 


The foregoing list constitutes a selection of what I belicve 
to be the best dozen really dwarf Polyantha Roses that are most 
suitable and reliable for Northern gardens. Katharine Zeimct is 
the tallest grower. In tall growing kinds mention should also 


be made of Léonie Lamesch. It will form a bush from four 
K 
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to five feet high in many gardens, and one has to bear this in mind 
especially when planting it in combination with other sorts in 
this section. Its colour, which is very striking, is a seductive 
shade of coppery-red. My favourite variety in this section forms 
a bush five fect high, and as many through. It is never pruned, 
and is a mass every season of exquisite little ochre-yellow flowers 
flushed with salmon. It is Mieze, sent out in 1909 by Herr Peter 
Lambert, of Trier, the well-known raiser of Frau Karl Druschki. 
Mieze has as its pollen parent in beautiful Austrian copper, and 
it is exceedingly pretty when ieft alone as a large bush, but, 
of course, it is far too tall for a bedder. 
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NEW ROSES OF 1919. 
By The EDITOR. 


With the rcturn of somewhat normal times, the raisers of new 
varieties of Roses had during the vear, no less than four opportuni- 
tics given them to stage their new productions. The weather during 
the past year was not at all kindly to the Queen of Flowers, but 
nevertheless some very fine exhibits were staged. Thanks to the 
information given in the Society’s publications, hybridization has 
now been taken up by amateurs, and I know of no greater pleasure 
than waching the tinv scedling plants develop. There is much 
fascination, and I ought to add disappointment, but one can never 
tell for certain the value of any seedling, until it has been budded 
in the open ground. Mr. F. Cant once told me that when visiting 
Hugh Dickson’s nursery at Belmont, he saw a waggon load of 
rose trees being carted away. On enquiring of Mr. Dickson their 
destination, he was told the fire—thev were the no-good new roses. 


That the art is now being extensively practised, may be seen in 
the increasing number of exhibits staged every year. It’s all to 
the advancement of the Rose, and I have great hopes that ’ere long, 
our raisers will give us a race of Roses that will be absolutely 
immune from mildew and black spot. One sees in ‘* Mermaid ”’ 
great possibilities, and 1f only we can continue to develop that 
tvpe of Rose, together with some of the Pernetiana Hybrids, half 
the troubles of Rose growing will disappear. 


Naturally the coal shortage affected the exhibits at the Spring 
Show, which was held on Tuesday, April 29th, at the London 
Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, S.W. Only one gold medal 
was awarded, and that to— 
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Victory, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). A very fine dark red 
Rose of vigorous growth. The blooms are well shaped 
with high pointed centre, and are carried on long stiff 
stems. The foliage is a pretty olive green, making the 
bloom very attractive. Moderately scented, it promises 
to become a very popular variety for bedding and growing 
under glass. ‘The coloured illustration is from a photo- 
graph taken after the award had been made. In com- 
‘merce 1920. 


A Certificate of Merit was awarded to : — 


R. G. Casson, H.T. (B. R. Cant & Sons). A very showy 
variety, said to be alike useful for garden decoration 
and also exhibition. The colour is rose and copper. The 
blooms are a good shape and sweetly scented, and the 
foliage was quite free from mildew. There was perhaps 
a slight coarseness about the blooms. As with all Roses 
that have been grown under glass, it is impossible to tell 
their real value, until one sees the blooms from outdoor 
plants, and it is probable that when we see this Rose 
again, it will obtain the premier award. 


THE GREAT SUMMER SHOW. 


This was held in the Royal Botanic Gardens on Wednesday, 
July 2nd. The new Roses exhibited were quite up to the standard 
of previous shows, though somewhat fewer. This was due to the 
inability of the Irish raisers to send their novelties, owing to severe 
frost in May, which quite destroyed their early blooms. 


The New Scedling Rose Committee were perhaps in a somewhat 
restrainful mood, only awarding two Gold Medals to 6 Certificates 
of Merit. This latter award means, however, that they desire to 
have that particular Rose placed before them again at a future date. 


Haw.MARK Scarier (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 
SUMMER SHOW, JULY 2ND, 1919. 


Raised by Messrs. A. Dickson & Sons, Newtownards. 
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Gold Medals were awarded to : — 


C. V. Haworth, H.T. (Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons) This 

; is perhaps one of the prettiest decorative Roses the 

raisers have yet given us. The colour is somewhat difh- 

cult to describe, it being a lovely combination of pink, 

orange and vellow. The flowers are well formed and 

carried singly on long stiff and-upright stems, while the 

neat dark green foliage adds greatly to its charm. Alto- 
gether a beautiful Rose. In commerce. 


Miriam, H.T. (Rev. J. H. Pemberton). JI am glad to sec this 
successful raiser turn his attention from the Hybrid Musks 
to the H.T.’s, and with Miriam he has made a good start. 
The blooms of this Rose are large, full, and of somewhat 
globular form, perhaps at times large enough for exhibition, 
The half open buds are very shapely ; it is then the Rose is 
scen at its best. The colour is a deep orange sal- 
inon, becoming lighter as the bloom expands. The 
growth is vigorous and upright. Slightly fragrant, it is 
an ideal bedding Rose. The raiser has shown it well, right 
through the scason. In commerce. 


Certificates of Merit were awarded to : — 
Hawlimark Scarlet, H.T. (Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons). A 
brilliant velvety scarlet crimson Rose, with shapely blooms. 
Sweetly scented and of vigorous growth, it appeared to be 
somewhat impatient of heat. A bedding Rose after the 
style of Red Letter Dav. 


Countess of Warwick, H.T. (W. Easlea). This Rose reminds 
one somewhat of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, though the blooms are 
not quite as large, but they are nevertheless very attractive. 
The colour, a bright creamy yellow, is of particular charm 
by reason of the pale pink colouring at the edges of the 
petals. The plant exhibited showed a vigorous upright 
habit of growth, and quite free from mildew. Tea scented. 
A valuable bedding Rose and good enough at times for 
cxhibition. In commerce 1920. 
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J Prince of Wales, H.T. (W. Easlea). A verv fine Rose aad 

one that will take higher honours later on, It is one of 

those broad petalled, high pointed centre, and very swectlv 

| scented Roses, of which we stand so much in need for 

bedding. The colour is a bright rosy scarlet, the outer 

petals shaded to a clear rose. The growth is vigorous and 
branching—ideal. In commerce 1920. 


\/ Tim Page, Pernetiana (Courtncy Page. W. Faslea). I sup- 
pose one ought not to sav much about one’s own product- 
ion, but this Rose is of more than passing interest. It is the 
result of crossing into the third gencration, the object 
being to secure freedom from mildew and black spot. 
With regard to mildew it is absolutely free, and I have 
grown it for three years alongside of plants badly infected 
with black spot, without so far any trace of infection. The 
description is taken from ‘f The Garden.’’ A rich daffodil 
yellow, quite distinct in shade from Golden Emblem, and 
while it 1s not quite so handsome in form, it should prove 
a grand garden Rose, as its growth is somewhat similar 
to Louise Catherine Breslau. Very swectly scented. It 
is at its best in the autumn. In commerce 1921. 


/ Independence Day (Sce Autumn Show) :— ‘ 

- Evelyn Thornton, Dwarf Poly (Bces, Ltd.). A free growing 
little Polyantha Rose, of dwarf and bushy habit. © The 
blooms are of a soft pink colour, with a golden glow at 
the base of petals, the golden stamens making the blooms 
very attractive. Perpetual flowering. In commerce. 


THE PROVINCIAL SHOW. 


This was held at Norwich on Thursday, Julv 10th, and it was 
here that we saw the best new Roses of the vear. That Irish 
wizard, Mr. S. McGredy, from Portadown carricd all before him, 
and I think after the cnormous amount of trouble he took to get 
his blooms to the show, his successes were well carned. It must 
have been an undertaking. First 100 miles to Dublin, steamer to 
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Holyhead, train Euston, motor Liverpool Street, train Norwich, 
arriving at the show ground at 12.30 p.m. The judging was at 
1.30, and it was an interesting sight to see amatcurs and nurseryimen 
vieing with each other arranging his novelties, while he calmly 
sat looking on. 


Gold Medals were awarded to :— 


V 


Mrs. Henry Morse, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). The raiser has 


given us some very fine varieties, but I doubt if he has pro- 
duced any finer Rose than this, Of very vigorous habit, 
the blooms are long and shapely, the colour a lovely bright 
pink, shaded salmon, deeper at the base, with a distinct 


. Tea scent. An ideal Rose for bedding and pot work. 


May best be described as a glorificd Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
In commerce. 


Mrs. Charles Lamplough, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). An 


enormous full exhibition Rose, with broad shapely petals. 
The colour is a clear cream. An ideal back row bloom, 
lasting well. The plant exhibited was of vigorous habit, 
which ts a good sign, as one expects only moderate growth 
with the latter day enormous blooming varieties. 


J Mrs. ‘H. R. Darlington, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). An cnor- 


iy 


mous finely shaped bloom, almost identical with Mrs. 
Charles Lamplough, with the exception of colour, which is 


‘a pale yellow. A free lasting exhibition Rose. 
Clara Curtis, H.T. (Alex. Dickson & Sons). A very beautiful 


Rose with large and very finely formed blooms, quite up to 
exhibition form. The colour is a clear Maréchal Niel vel- 
low and the perfect blooms are strongly Tea scented. 
This appears to be the Rose for which we have waited for 
some long time, a dwarf growing Maréchal Niel, and I 
think the raisers must be congratulated on their effort. 
It was awarded the Silver Medal at the Summer Show for 
the best H.T. exhibited by a nurservman. In commerce 
1920. 
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Certificates of Merit were awarded to :— 


J Capt. F. Bald, H.T. (A. Dickson & Sons). A very large 
flowcring Rose with fine pointed centre, and huge shell- 
shaped pctals. The colour is a soft dull rosy crimson. 
The plant is of vigorous habit and fairly free from mildew. 
‘A fine Exhibition Rose. - The blooms exhibited’ were 
perhaps past their best, but it is a Rose every exhibitor 
will want. In commerce. 


\/ Rose Berkeley, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). A very pretty Rose, 
with long pointed bright yellow blooms, very sweetly 
scented. It reminded one of Iona Herdman, but the plant 
is altogether a better grower, and as exhibited, free from 
mildew. It will be an attractive and effective Rose for 
bedding. . 


¥ Sceptre, Pernetiana (S. McGredv & Son). A Rose of similar 
growth to The Queen Alexandra Rose. The blooms, how- 
ever, are carried erect, with a fine pointed centre, which is 
an improvement. The colour is a bright flame, shaded 
orange at the base, the reverse of the petals a dull vellow. 
Useful and attractive for bedding. 


) Mrs. Arthur Johnson, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). A fine type 
of Rose of very vigorous growth. The blooms, which are 
of a good shape, are carried erect on straight stems. The 
colour a rich orange vellow, changing to chrome yellow 
as the blooms expand. Slightly scented and free from 
mildew, it will make a fine bedder. Altogether a fine 
Rose, 1t only narrowly missed the premier award. 


THE AUTUMN SHOW. 


This was held in the London Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham 
Gate, on Tuesday, September 9th. Here again some fine novelties 
were staged, but all were more or less damaged by wet, and the 
Comunittee had a somewhat difficult task in making their awards. 
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Gold Medals were awarded to :— 
J Independence Day, Pernetiana (Bees, Ltd.). Mme. EF. Her- 


‘Tiot x Souvenir de Gustav Prat. The blooms of this 


lovely Rose are of a good shape, and: ate carried erect 
on strong stems. . The colour a bright flame, very 
attractive. The foliage is a bright shiny dark green, and 
there was no trace of mildew or black spot to be detected 
in the unusually large massed exhibit. This Rose marks 
a new era in the Herriot type, the blooms being erect and 
the centre petals taking a more pointed shape. It is a 
good grower and will be excellent for garden and bedding 
purposes. In commerce. : 


Pais Drew, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). A fine large petalled 


Rose of vigorous habit. ‘The blooms which are carried 
erect on long stiff stems are of.a fine pointed shape. 
The colour, flesh-tinted .rose, somewhat reminds one of 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. It will be a good Exhibition 
Rose, and most useful for bedding. Sweetly scented. It 
is one of the prettiest varietics we have had for some 


‘time. 


\/ Irene Thompson, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). This is a further 


development of the Sinety type of bloom, globular in 
shape, and of a deep orange colour. The plant exhibited 
was of vigorous habit, and only slightly tainted with 
mildew. Tea scented, it will be a useful Rose for bedding. 
Very finely exhibited. 


Sweetness, H.T. (S. McGredy & Son). A very pretty bedding 


ay pe of Merit was awarded to :— 


Rose of fine form, the perfectly formed blooms being car- 
ried erect on long stiff stems. The colour is a pleasing 
shade of soft intense rose, shaded scarlet. Very swectly 
scented. Ideal for bedding purposes. 


PRUNING AND TIMING ROSES FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


By Dr. LAMPLOUGH, Vice-President, Alverstoke, Hants. 


It is essential for an exhibitor who wishes to have the majority 
of his plants in bloom for a particular show, to Know whether a 
variety is an early or late bloomer in order to prune it accordingly. 


For many years I have classified the chief exhibition varic- 
tics as ‘* early, mid-scason,’’ or ‘f late ’’ bloomers, and, further, 
I have noted the approximate period taken between the date 
when (1) ‘S The tiny bud can just be scen at the end of a develop- 
ing shoot;’’ (2) ‘f The sepals begin to separate from each other 
so that a trace of colour can be seen’’; and (3) ‘f When the flower 
is at a fit stage for exhibition.” 
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I have found these notes of much value when pruning, as 
well as disbudding, in order to time blooms for a show, and as 
they may prove useful to other exhibitors, I give a list of some of 
the best exhibition varictics classified as stated :—- 


Early. Mid-Season. Late. 
Mme. M. Soupert. J. B. Clark. Mrs. A. Carnegie. 
William Shean. Mrs. T. Roosevelt. Mrs. C. Russell. 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. C. FE. Shea. Yvonne Vacherot. 
Mrs. Amy Hammond. Mildred Grant. Florence Forrester. 
Mrs. R. D. McClure.  Tvon Rose. Mrs. Folev Hobbs. 
Lady Ashtown. Mabel Drew. Mrs. Myles Kennedy. 
St. Helena. Dean Hole. ’ Gloire de Chédane- 


Licutenant Chaureé. Bessie Brown. * Guinoisseau. 


Early. Mid-Season. Late. 
H. V. Machin. Edgar M. Burnett. Coronation. 
Gorgeous. Mrs. Bertram Walker. Comtesse de 
Mrs. George A. H. Gray. Nadaillac. 
Norwood. Mme. Jules. Maman Cochet. 
Gravereaux. White Maman Cochct. 
W. R. Smith. Her Majesty. 
Souv. de Pierre Frau Kar] Druschki. 
Notting. Candeur Lyonnaise. 
J. L. Mock. 
George Dickson. 
Modesty. 
Molly Sharman- 
Crawford. 


Mrs. C. Hall. 

Mrs. Kdward Mawley. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch. 
Augustus Hartmann. 


Although my garden is on the South Coast. I do not find 
that Roses bloom earlier here than those just south of the Thames; 
probably owing to the fact that the prevailing S.W. wind from 
the sea is comparatively cool in May and June. Unfortunately 
the Metropolitan Show is usually rather late for southern growers 
who exhibit chiefly from H.T. ‘‘ cutbacks,’’ and consequently it 
is necessary to prune the greater number of the mid-season varieties 
in the third week in March, and with an carly spring the plants 
have moved into active growth by this time, and probably receive 
a sharp check when pruned hard. 


Pruning should commence in the last week in February on 
a few plants of the varieties named in the third column, and a 
batch pruned every week until the end of March. 
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The mid-season varieties should be pruned from about March 
12th to April 10th, whilst the early sorts require attention from 
about March 25th to April 18th.: Let me urge exhibitors in the 
smaller classes to restrict the number of varieties and to grow 
several trees of each. | 


‘For instance—growers of less than 500 trees who wish to 
exhibit in classes not exceeding 12 varieties should not grow more 
than’ 25 varieties, and have an average of 20 to 25 plants of each 
variety. ~ 


In this way a batch of half a dozen plants of any variety 
may be pruned every week for a month, which will ensure a period 
of blooming over at least a fortnight for this variety. I find that 
the early varieties can be pruned up to the middle or third week 
in April, when the upper parts of the shoots are frequently in fuld 
leaf, without any apparent check, if a little painter’s knotting is 
used, but late varieties will not grow so well, or produce exhi-— 
bition blooms, if pruned as late as this. 


In an average scason and in a mid-season variety, I find there 
1s a period of about 32 days between the appearance of a bud at 
the end of a shoot and its full development, and it takes about 17 
days from the stage when the sepals begin to divide and show a 
trace of colour to full bloom. The earlier varieties, of course, 
develop more quickly, and the later sorts take a few days longer 
to expand, and also the later a plant is pruned the shorter are 
these stages between the visible bud and the fully expanded flower. 


If, then, a bud of a late variety such as Mrs. Foley Hobbs or 
White Maman Cochet begins to show colour on June 12th, they 
would probablv be fit for show on July 2nd, but should an early 
variety like Madame Mélanie Soupert or Mrs. W. J. Grant reach 
this stage of development on the same date, they would certainly 
be over before July 2nd, and it would be advisable to depend on 
one of the side buds, which bloom a few davs later than the 
central flower. 
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NICHOLSON CHALLENGE VASE FOR AMATEURS, WHO WITHOUT ASSISTANCE, 
GROW AND STAGE THEIR OWN ROSES. 


Presented by R. A. Nicholson, Esq., Hong-Kong. 
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‘These periods are, of course, only approximate tor an average 
scason, and there is also the difficulty in judging blooms with 
very irregularly shaped buds, such as A. K. Williams and Can- 
deur Lyonnaise, but I hope these notes may be of some: use to 
inexperienced exhibitors who only grow a limited number of 
plants. 
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ROSES IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By B. W. PRICE, Gloucester. 


Peeans of praise have been sounded in honour of the beautics 
of Devon and Cornwall—in fact, if we are to believe the words of 
a well-known song, the County of Cream is in reality a second 
cdition (revised and improved) of the Garden of Eden. | I am 
myself a great admirer of the natural glorics of these two counties, 
but, as a Gloucestershire man born and bred, I make bold to say 
that for diversity and beauty of scenery my native county is 
second to none. If you glory in a wide expanse of breezy uplands 
you will find miles upon miles as vou traverse the length of the 
Cotswold Hills. If svlvan beauty attracts vou more, you may 
wander through the winding lanes and bywavs of the Vale of the 
Severn. If a silvery stream flowing through smiling meadows and 
anon shut in by lofty wooded cliffs —a very paradise of the 
votary of the piscatory art—appeals to you, vou may follow the 
course of the lovely Wye. If, on the other hand, vou revel in 
woodland glades, carpeted in the spring with the blue of the 
blucbell or the yellow of the primrose, you will find it in perfec- 
tion in the Forest of Dean or the Cranham Woods. I fancy I 
can hear my gentle reader asking, ‘f What has all this to do with 
Roses??? My answer is “S Everything.’’? In a county with such 
diversity of soil, situation and climate, all classes of Roses. may 
be said to thrive; nav, I will go further, and sav that if a Rose will 
not flourish in some corner of Gloucestershire. vou may write it 


down as Sf no bon.’’ 


7 


I have wandered through broad acres of Roses in the nurseries 
of Messrs. Jefferies & Sons, of Cirencester, high upon the hills 
and open to all the winds that blow, where on the hottest days of 
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summer soft zephyrs chase the dancing air, and I have searched 
in vain for the bane of the Rose-grower—the gluttonous green 
fly—or found evidence of the presence of the dreaded mildew. 
I have visited the Rose-gardens of our local champion Rosarian, 
Mr. Conway Jones, lying in the rich but low-lying valley of the 
Severn, and I have seen the strong, sturdy bushes from which 
he has culled the blooms that have won him countless prizes and 
medals at National and Provincial shows. And I have cycled 
through miles of country lanes and have seen nearly every housc, 
cottage, or mansion with a wealth of climbing Roses growing up 
the walls, or covering arbours, arches or pergolas. Truly it may 
be said that Gloucestershire is a land of Roses, and its people love 
them well. 


So much for the general culture of Roses in this favoured 
shire. I think; however, that a few notes on my personal ex- 
periences may prove interesting, and maybe instructive, to my 
fellow Rosarians. 


My little ‘‘ Rose plot ’’ is situated at an altitude of 100 to 
200-ft. above sea-level, on the slopes of Robinswood Hill—a_ hill 
always closely associated with the ancient and historical City of 
Gloucester. I am sheltered from the north-east, east, and south- 
east, and open to the west and north-west, and my garden gets a 
full share of sunshine. The soil is a deep friable clay, which, 
before I planted my garden there, had been pasture land from 
the time of the ancient Britons. The whole plot was ‘“‘ bastard 
trenched,’’ and the thick turf dug in. I have as a near neighbour 
a dairy farmer, with whom I keep on the best of terms, and thereby 
have free access to his ‘‘ muck heaps.’’ ‘‘ Rose-growing made 
casy,’’ did I hear you say? Believe me, Rose-growing, if you want 
them to come to perfection, is never easy. If it were so I think 
a lot of the real enjoyment of our hobby would be lost. There 
are fierce hostilitics in my garden for at least two months of the 
vear. The campaign opens in late April with repeated raids on 
the Rose-maggot. Like the submarine warfarc, it is a hidden 
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peril that has to be ceaselessly sought for and ruthlessly destroyed, 
or-your finest and most promising buds will be found ‘‘ torpedoed.”’ 
Then as the succulent growth develops armies of green fly invade 
the patch, striking their mandibles into the tender shoots and 
sucking out the life-blood of our pets. Attack and counter-attack 
follow in endless succession until the foe is vanquished and the ripen- 
ing growth proves too tough a morsel for the jaws of the ‘‘ locust of 
the roses.’”?’ To a busy man, with little leisure, the calls upon 
his time to defeat the cunning of his enemies may prove irksome 
and may prompt him to ask the question ‘‘ Is it worth it???’ When, 
however, the glories of July and August reward his toil and pains 
all is forgotten in the ravishing beauties of the Queen of Flowers. 
The late Dean Hole, in his ‘‘ Book on Roses,’”’ places on record 
his conviction that visitations of greenfly do not come to healthy 
rose trees, and that they love to imbibe the tainted nectar of the 
constitutionally weak and diseased. I grant that my _ worst 
attacks have always come after a check to growth occasioned by a 
late spring frost, but I have often found that a free and rapid 
growth of the tender shoots proves equally irresistible to the 
ubiquitous and pestilent aphides. I feel, however, quite convinced 
that, if I only had the time to constantly apply the various pre- 
ventatives, I know I could keep my Roses practically free from 
the evil effects produced by insects and disease throughout the 
season. 


Now about the varieties I grow. I believe in speaking of 
roses as I find them, therefore if some of my readers cannot agrec 
from their own experience with what I may sav about some of the 
sorts, [am sure they will believe me that I am quite unbiased and 
merely place on record how they do with me. 


In dark reds and crimsons the following do well with me:— 
Hoosier Beauty, Admiral Ward, National Emblem, Chateau dc 
Clos Vougeot and W. C. Gaunt. If I were confined to one only 
I should grow Hoosier Beauty. With a growth and wood colour 
somewhat akin to Lady Hillingdon in the young stages, its fine, 
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straight, almost thornless stems four feet in height are carrying 
at the present time (late October) in some cases 21 buds, and if 
the number be reduced to seven, perfect blooms of lovely colour 
and sweet perfume may be cut on stems sufficiently long for most 
purposes. It is never out of bloom from early summer until ‘‘Jack 
Frost ’’ is very much in evidence. 


Chateau de Clos Vougeot, contrary to the experience of 
many growers, does well with me, and I have overcome the bad 
effect of its awkward habit of growth by planting in a bed at 
the top of a low ‘‘ dry ”’ containing wall. In this position the 
flowers appear to lean forward and look you in the face as you enter, 
as though extending a greeting of sweet perfume and beauty. 


Col. Oswald Fitzgerald has so far not been a success with 
me, losing its foliage, which was somewhat scanty, early in the 
season. J am hoping for better results next year. Geo. Dickson 
I grow for one purpose only, viz., to give me a large bloom 
for my back row in my box of nine at our local show. Asa garden 
rose I could not recommend it. It is too wild in its growth, too 
addicted to mildew, hangs its head, and for one perfect bloom you 
get a dozen malformed. I much prefer its namesake Hugh. 


In yellow Roses my love is divided between Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin and Constance, with a leaning towards the former. 
Both are good doers with lovely foliage, but whereas the latter is 
sometimes a martyr to ‘‘ black spot,’’ the leaf of the former I have 
found absolutely free from all diseases, and, for some unaccountable 
reason, even the insidious maggot seems to pass it by. Both have 
that charming smear or streak of crimson on the back of the outer 
petal and they both open into fine clear yellow blooms. Other 
yellows that do well are Sunburst (lovely even if it does some- 
times come almost white). Mrs. Stewart Clarke, Golden 
Emblem, and Christine. The last named I think will make 
a splendid bedder. If Duchess of Wellington only used an 


umbrella or mackintosh when it rained, what a beauty she would 
L 
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be, but, alas, rain is fatal to her complexion, and her appearance 
in wet weather debars her from the leading position she would 
otherwise hold in the front rank of our yellow beauties. 


In salmon pinks my favourite I think is Mme. Segond- 
Weber, but this lady is somewhat impatient of wet weather. 
Perhaps Mrs. Geo. Shawyer is better, but she, alas, often falls a 
victim of mildew. In other shades of pink Lady Pirrie hold 
the palm. What fine growth, lovely foliage and finely coloured 
wood! She is never out of bloom, in fact I think she is most 
beautiful in autumn, the very tints of the petals appearing to be 
in harmony with the season. I must also put in a word of praise 
for that general favourite Mme. Abel Chatenay, nor overlook the 
virtues of Mrs. Alfred Tate and the slave of the garden Caroline 
Testout. The last named I find does best as a standard, making 
a big shapely head and bearing at least two fine crops of blooms. 


In roses of less pronounced or mingled colourings the softest 
spot in my heart is I think for Ophelia. This Rose more nearly 
approaches the ideal than any Rose I know. Lovely delicate 
colourings, sweet perfume, beautiful imbricated form, fine foliage, 
good habit, a free and continuous bloomer—what more can you ask 
of a Rose? If she has any rival, with me I think it would be 
Countess Clanwilliam or perchance Nellie Parker, and who 
shall say if Golden Ophelia may not run her close, but what 
otherwise can you expect from such a mother ? 


Margaret Dickson Hamill I should like better if she only 
had a longer petal. In other respects she is fine and my row of 
twelve is greatly admired by my lady visitors, and they generally 
know a good thing when they see it. 


The foregoing are some (but by no means all) of my favourites, 
and every year the place of one or two is usurped by some of the 
newer varieties. Although one meets with many disappointments 
there is always a fascination in growing and testing the latest intro- 
ductions and I generally have a ‘‘ flutter ’’ in a dozen or two every 
year. 
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Ramblers are almost too rampant in our soil and climate, and 
unless one has ample space I am coming to the conclusion it is 
better to grow some of the climbing sports and the more vigorous 
of the dwarf varieties as climbers than go ‘‘ nap ’’ on the Wichu- 
raianas, Polyanthas and Multifloras. I would make an exception 
in favour of Paul’s Scarlet Climber (which does keep within 
bounds) and I must grow American Pillar, which to my mind 
has never been superseded. Other pets in this section are 
Paul’s Lemon Pillar, Florence Haswell Veitch, Effective, Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Climbing Sunburst and Climbing Mélanie Sou- 
pert. Many of the Rev. J. H. Pemberton’s introductions do well, 
especially Danae as free bushes, and now we have Mermaid. 
Who shall say in a few years’ time if our poles, arbours, pergolas 
and arches will not be gay with blooms from June until October ? 


\ 
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| ~NEW ROSES. 


Their Fascination and Marked Periods of. 
Introduction. 


By G. BURCH, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


The questions that most frequently arise when Rosarians meet 
are: What do you think of the New Roses? Which do you 
consider the best, or most striking novelty? And they invariably 
prove popular topics for discussion. 


Whenever new Roses are brought before the public for the 
first time, they are bound to create a desire to see in what way 
anv novelty may differ from Roses already in commerce, or what 
has been achieved in the effort to obtain new varieties, that are 
unlike anything hitherto produced. 


At the Exhibition of the National Rose Society, one sees a 
long queue of visitors waiting outside the New Secdling Rose tent 
patiently waiting their turn to inspect the novelties—and this 
continues hour after hour, and really we are greatly indebted to 
those whose patience and skill has been expended in the pro- 
duction of new varieties of Roses. It is said in the present dav, 
by some, that too many new varieties are introduced each year, 
but we, nurserymen and the public too, are glad to see them. It 
is a case of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,’’ for those varieties that 
prove themselves unworthy soon fall out of the ranks and are 
forgotten. 


The interest in new varieties of Roses has doubtless existed 
ever since Roses began to be cultivated. 
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I well remember among my earliest experiences with Roses, 
the eagerness with which the Continental Lists were awaited each 
autuinn, and very elaborate were the descriptions given by the 
raisers of their own productions. The very first new Roses I 
remember were Claude Bernard, a rich crimson, delightfully 
fragrant, and Mme. Marie Cointet, pretty pink buds with elongated 
sepals. Just after these came Madame Lacharmé as the best white 
Hybrid Perpetual so far introduced. 


A year later, which must have been 1874, a half-standard tree 
of Madame Willermoz, a tea-scented variety, colour creamy white, 
came into the possession of Mr. John Keynes, of Salisbury, and 
on this tree there was growing a shoot which produced blooms of 
the deepest red that had yet been seen in a Tea Rose, this Sport 
was propagated with great care, anxiously watched, and eventually 
distributed as Letty Coles. It was popular for a time but did 
not have a long run, as many of the blooms were badly shaped. 


The introduction of Cheshunt Hybrid by Messrs. George Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, about this time marks an epoch which ushered . 
in the now deservedly popular class of Roses known as ‘‘ Hybrid 
- Teas.’? Although Captain Christy (hardly a H.T.) was sent out by 
Lacharme about the same time, and La France was already in the 
field, the honour of introducing the real H.T. must be given to 
Messrs. George Paul, who perhaps had visions of the future and 
saw the possibilities of this new class of Rose. 


Hybridizers now began to experiment and blend the Hybrid 
Perpetual with Tea Scented Roses, but some years elapsed before 
such varieties as Lady Mary Fitzwilliam and Viscountess Folkestone 
were obtained, viz., 1886. This year will also be remembered as 
tthe time Mr. Bennett first showed his wonderful Roses Her 
Majesty and Mrs. John Laing, Roses which caused quite a sen- 
sation. 


During the period between the years 1874-1886 two outstand- 
ing Roses of exceptional value were given to the Rose world. In 
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1877 a new Crimson Hybrid Perpetual, A. K. Williams, richest 
colour and most: perfect form, and for a few years the. best 
H.P. we had. In 1878 Wm. Allen Richardson, with delightful 
buds of deep orange, at once sprang into popularity. 


The next new Rose of outstanding merit was Merveille de Lyon, 
the best white H.P. Rose, this being a sport from Baroness Roths- 
child, but like its parent, ‘‘ scentless.’’ 


In 1893 a startling introduction was made by Messrs. Charles 
Turner, of Slough, who exhibited a new Climber called Crimson 
Rambler, at Earl’s Court Rose Show, and thus led the way to a 
new class of Climbing Polyantha Roses, followed in a few years 
by the Wichuraianas. It was also in 1893 that the fine Tea 
Scented Maman Cochet was sent out. In 1895 we had that lovely 
Decorative Rose, Mme. Abel Chatenay. 


Single Roses, and varieties with few petals, but of wonderful . 
colours, during the next few years began to be popular, also Dwarf 
or Pompon Polyanthas. In 1900 F. K. Druschki came almost un- 
observed, although of such exceptional excellence. In 1904 Hugh 
Dickson came as a welcome addition to the H.P.’s, and is still 
deservedly popular. 


Amongst Roses that have created more than ordinary interest 
when introduced, will be remembered J. B. Clark. 


In 1907 the Lyons Rose made its appearance, giving a new 
colour and break 1n Roses. 


In 1909, Messrs. Wm. Paul introduced Juliet, truly a novelty, 
and their exhibits of this variety at Windsor and in London proved 
a great attraction. 


But when Rayon d’Or was first shown it was at once seen 
that a new star had appeared, which was destined to outshine 
others, and lead the way to a seres of colours hitherto unap- 
proached. This year also gave us that variety of refined excellence 
and delicate perfume, Lady Hillingdon. 
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In 1912, George Dickson was the outstanding novelty of 
glorious colour and form. In 1918 we had Mme. Ed. Herriot, 
coral and shrimp pink, which, like Rayon d’Or, introduced 
another colour period. 


We then had Dande and Moonlight, beginning a type of per- 
petual flowering Cluster Roses, so suitable for park drives and 
shrubberies, where they should be planted extensively. 


Recently there has been quite a number of varieties sent out, 
in colour approaching canary yellow, but I venture to think those 
that have come to stay are Golden Emblem and Christine, both 
of great beauty, perpetual blooming, splendid growers, and holly- 
like foliage, which is in itself a decoration. 


The Queen Alexandra Rose is another charming variety, 
unique in colour, a wonderful contrast of vermilion and gold. To 
those members who visited the Norwich Show last July, the 
- basket exhibited by Mr. S. McGredy will long remain a dream of 
beauty. 
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THE ROSE ANALYSIS, 1919. 
By THE EDITOR. 


The weather of the past year, from a Rosarian’s point of view, 
was perhaps the most difficult for some long time past. In the 
first place the autumn of 1918 was a very wet and mild one, 
consequently the wood failed to ripen properly. The winter 
following proved very severe at times, no less than 29 degrees of 
frost being registered here during one of the sharp spells of cold. 
The early part of 1919 was very wet, so much so that no planting 
could be done before April. Then followed a long dry spell, 
that continued right up to the end of May, followed by thunder- 
storms in various parts of the country, though it was July before 
rain fell in many parts of the country. Consequently the large 
flowering varieties like Mildred Grant were only sparsely seen 
at the shows. ‘The results obtained in the present tables are some- 
what unique, many of the old favourites which only started on 
the decline in last year’s tables have in this year’s tables gone down 
rapidly still further. The spirit of the age is—and the public 
want them too—new varieties, but some of us old growers look 
back on the days when we saw those magnificent blooms of 
Mrs. John Laing, Horace Vernet, A. K. Williams and others, 
and sigh for their return. For the present analysis, a certain num- 
ber, thirteen Nurserymen and thirteen Amateurs in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, were asked to place in order of merit the 
names of 86 Roses which in their opinion were best suited for 
exhibition purposes. By exhibition purposes is meant Roses that 
are shown in boxes. The total number selected by the Nursery- 
men was 102 and by the Amateurs 106. ‘The varieties selected 
were then tabulated, and any Rose that had received less than 
four votes deleted. The Nurserymen’s selection, Table 1, and 
the Aimateurs’, Table 2, are first shown separately :— 


Table 1.—EXHIBITION ROSES 


(Nurserymen). (Amateurs). 
l 

fone fon 

. ° ‘ ° 
6 NAME. 8 é & NAME. pa 
= ° = 3 
. E> 3 oes 

: 2° | & E 
I Augustus Hartmann es 9 I George Dickson . ..| 13 
I Florence Forrester ee 9 1 Mrs. Foley Hobbs ..| 13 
I George Dickson ee 9 I Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt a e &) 
I H. V. Machin . 8 9 4 Augustus Hartmann .-| 12 
5 Frau Kat! Druschki - 8 4 Florence Forrester oul E2 
5 White Maman Cochet es 8 4 Frau Karl Druschki . ..| 12 
7 Dean Hole ,. 7 4 Mme. Jules Gravereaux . ..| 2 
7 Gorgeous ae 7 8 Coronation .. e's eo| TI 
7 | Hugh Dickson ed \ 7 || 8 Dean Hole .. | Hl 
7 Lyon Rose .. ed . 7 8 Gorgeous... e{ U1 
7 Mabel Drew a” : 7 8 .B. Clark .. waits OEE 
7 Mildred Grant ae ‘ 7 8 hite Maman Cochet ..{ Ul 
7 Mrs. Foley Hobbs.. - a 8 William Shean... es vat, oht 
7 William Shean ok 7 Ty Avoca.. : ..{ 10 
15 Amy Hammond Bee es 6 14 Gloire de Chédane- Guinoisseau ..{| 10 
15 Bessie Brown — as we 6 14 H. V. Machin oe ig ..| 10 
15 Maman Cochet a. 6 14 Hugh Dickson Pe is ..| TO 
15 Mrs. George Marriott < 6 14 .L..Mock ..-.. ‘ ..{ 10 
15 Mrs. John Laing . oe 6 14 fabel Drew ss ..| To 
20 Candeur Lyonnaise . 5 14 Mildred Grant... ..| 10 
20 Caroline Testout .. 5 2t Bessie Brown d ..| 9 
20 Coronation .. 5 | 2 Mélanie Soupert .. | 9 
20 Edgar M. Burnett.. ; 5 21 Mrs. George Norwood at 9 
20 Gloire de Chédane- Guinoisseau 5 24 Lady Plymouth ae 8 
20 .B. Clark . . : 5 24 Maman Cochet ..| 8 
20 Mélanie Soupert ae 5 24 Mrs. John Laing .. ct 8 
20 Min A. E. Coxhead 5 27 Candeur Lyonnaise eh Zz 
20 Nellie Parker 5 27 Caroline Testout .. ok oF 
29 Avoca. “er 4 27 Louise Crette “ 7 
29 British ‘Queen oe . 4 27 Lyon Rose .. wah oe 
29 Colleen “a ee eS ie 4 27 Mrs. Charles Russell 9] 7 
ag; J.L. Mock .. = oe = 4 27 Mrs, Franklin Dennison... ne’: 
29 | Wady Ashtown es 4 27 Mrs. { H. Welch. eal oF 
29 | Lieut. Chauré ws rt 27 Mrs. R. D. McClure ee 
29 Mme. Jules Gravereaux .. 4 35 Colleen - ee 
29 Margaret Dickson Hamill 4 35 Florence Pemberton es 6 
29 Mrs. Franklin Dennison.. 4 35 Lady Ashtown.... gall. 6 
; 35 Mrs. A. E. Coxhead ad 6 
35 Mrs. Myles penBegy ..| 6 
' 35 W.R. Smith 3 ..| § 
ql Edgar M. Burnett... ' 5 
41 Modesty ; . ee 5 
43 Molly Sharman-Craw ford | 
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Table 2.—EXHIBITION ROSES 
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The diversity of opinions in the two tables are most marked. 
Thus— 


Placed by Placed by 
Nurserymen at Amateurs at 
H. V. Machin nee a .. No. 1 No. 14 
Hugh Dickson se bed on ee » 14 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs ... - Sede fe. ak ae | 
Lyon Rose... sae abe Ce ee 5 29 
Mabel Drew ... bat ne th. ao », 14 
Mildred Grant se oe ee a ,, 14 
Bessie Brown ok aid sac, $2 “EO eee | 
Maman Cochet re hele oe. ee. ako »» 24 
Mrs. John Laing ... = ee ase J1o »» 24 
Candeur Lyonnaise a wa pp CO vo ae 
Caroline Testout ... a tg. 53: 20 ee 
Coronation... ii ee vee gy 20 e 8 
Edgar M. Burnett ... ss vee gy =O » 41 
Gleire de Chédane-Guinoisseau ... ,, 20 », 14 
J. B. Clark... she Sa x. +) 220 a) 20 
Mrs. A. E. Coxhead ee gy 20 ,, 85 
J. L. Mock ... es — sz. 33> 29) » 14 
Avoca sd eh ode 2a - gy 29 », -14 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux ... Ses. a ae » A 


In the Nurserymen’s Table 1 the following Roses were left 
out, they having received less than four votes, but they appear 
in the Amateurs’ Table 2 in the following order :— 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt... bat as At No. 1 
Mrs. George Norwood oh ve Lat we ae ed 
Lady Plymouth aa es ee Sax yy ony 
Louise Crette is a. — a ee OG 
Mrs. Charles Russell dee he ae ey | 
Mrs. Joseph H. Welch a ae ar | 
Mrs. R. D. McClure a3 ae io BO ees DG 
Florence Pemberton ny a ee foo ees Seley 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy ns a oh, Sur. ek cD 
W. R. Smith ... i ae s: oaks mans 7) 


Modesty a ae ee as eee oe 5 | 


Position. 


- 
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In the Amateurs’ Table 2 the following varieties were left out, 
they having received less than four votes, but they appear in the 
Nurserymen’s Table 1 in the following order :— 


Mrs. George Marriott 


Amy Hammond 
Nellie Parker 
British Queen 
Lieut. 


Margaret Dickson Hamill 


Chauré 


At No. 15 
99 me ) 15 
9) 99 20 
a. ie. “SO 
i yy: cee 

29 


99 99 


In arriving at Table 3 any variety that had received less than 
eight votes in all has been deleted. 


Votes by 
Amateurs. 


MNAN ST NAAN AOONN oO © GON 


| 
| 


Votes by 
Nurserymen 


MAE WUANQNYYY DON COO ve) 


WwW DU Ww WwW Wh PSNWWOAaA A ANNI > p> 


NAME. 


George Dickson, H.T. .. 


Augustus Hartmann, H.T. 


Florence Forrester, H.T. 
Frau Karl Druschki, H.P. 


Mrs. Foley Hobbs, T. 


H. V. Machin, H.T. 


White Maman nes T. 


Dean Hole, H.T. 
Gorgeous, H.T. 


William Shean, H. T. 
Hugh Dickson, H.P. 


Mabel Drew, H.T. 


Mildred Grant, H.T. 


Coronation, H.P. 
. B. Clark, H.T. 


{rs. Theodore Roosevelt, H. T. 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, T. . 


Bessie Brown, H.T. 


Gloire de Chédane- Guinoisseau, 
H.P. ee : 


Avoca, H.T. 

J, L. Mock, H.T. 

Lyon Rose, H.T. 
aman Cochet, T. 


Mélanie Soupert, H.T. ... 


Mrs. John Laing, H.P. 


ee 


Candeur Lyonnaise, H.P. 


Caroline Testout, H.T. 
Mrs. George Norwood, H.T. 


Lady Plymouth, T. 


Mrs. A. E. Coxhead, H. T. 


Mrs. Franklin Dennison, H.T. 


Colleen, H.T. 
Lady Ashtown, H. T. 


Mrs. Charles Russell, H. Ty, 


Mrs. J. H. Welch, H.T. .. 


Mrs. R. D. 


McClure, H.T. 


Edgar M. Burnett, H.T... 


Louise Crette, H.P. 
Modesty, H.T. 


Date of 
Introduction 


_____ Table 3.—EXHIBITION ROSES. 


Raiser's 
or 
Introducer’s 
Name. 


A. Dickson & Sons 


B. R. Cant & Sons 
S. McGredy & Son 
P. Lambert : 
A. Dickson & Sons 
A. Dickson & Sons 
Cook.. 

A. Dickson & Sons 
Hugh Dickson .. 
A. Dickson & Sons 
Hugh Dickson 

A. Dickson & Sons 
A. Dickson & Sons 
Hugh Dickson 
Hugh Dickson _.. 
The E.G. Hill Co. 
Soupert et Notting 
A. Dickson & Sons 


Chédane- 
Guinoisseau .. 
A. Dickson & Sons 
Leendeers & Co... 
Pernet-Ducher 
Cochet ‘ 
Pernet-Ducher 


Bennett... 
Croibier . 
Pernet fils- Ducher 
Elisha J. Hicks .. 
A. Dickson & Sons 
S. McGredy & Son 
S. McGredy & Son 
S. McGredv & Son 
A. Dickson & Sons 
Waban 
Conservatories... 
S. McGredy & Son 
Hugh Dickson .. 
S. McGredy & Son 
Crette ‘ 
S. McGredy & Son 


COLOUR. 


Deep velvety crimson, heavily 
veined 

Brilliant metallic red 

Pure white 

Pure white 

Ivory white 

Scarlet crimson 

White, tinged lemon 

Pale silvery rose, deeper shaded 

Orange yellow, flushed copper 

Creamy pink 

Crimson, shaded scarlet 

Creamy yellow 

Ivory white, tinted peach 

Pale rose pink 

Scarlet-crimson, shaded plum 

Flesh, tinted pink 

Flesh, shaded yellow 

Creamy white 


Crimson 


‘Rich crimson 


Deep rose. carmine reverse 

Salmon rose, suffused yellow 

Deep flesh, shaded fawn 

Pale sunset yellow, suffused 
amethyst 

Rosy pink 

Pure white, base of petals sulphur 

Bright warm pink 

Bright rich pink 

Ivory cream, flushed pink 

Claret red 

Porcelain white, veined primrose 

Brilliant rose. shaded pink 

Pure deep pink 


Rosy carmine, deeper centre 
Rose pink 

Clear pink 

Flesh, tinted rose 

Pure white 

Pearly white, shaded rose 
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In comparing the results in Table 3 with the analysis given in 
last year’s Annual, we find that fine dark red Rose, George Dick- 
son, now heads the list on his own, while other changes that have 
taken place are somewhat surprising. Thus Dean Hole (which last 
year headed the list) has now fallen to No. 8. Mildred Grant has 
fallen from No. 3 to No. 11. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt from No. 
7 to No. 14. Candeur Lyonnaise from No. 12 to No. 26. Mrs. 
John Laing from No. 12 to No. 20. Mrs. George Norwood from 
No. 18 to No. 26. Mrs. A. E. Coxhead from No. 18 to No. 29. 
Lady Ashtown from No. 26 to No. 32. Mrs. R. D. McClure 
from No. 26 to No. 82; while Lady Barham and St. Helena have 
disappeared from the Table. On the other hand Augustus Hart- 
mann has risen from No. 7 to No. 2. Frau Karl Druschki from 
No. 7 to No. 4. Gorgeous from No. 15 to No. 8. Mabel Drew | 
from No. 21 to No. 11. Coronation from No. 30 to No. 14. J. B. 
Clark from No. 24 to No. 14. J. L. Mock from No. 30 to No. 20. 
Mélanie Soupert from No. 26 to No. 20. 


THE NEWER ROSES. 


By this it is meant varieties that are five or fewer years old. 
Taking the varieties 7 that were sent out in 1914, Florence For- 
rester (H.T.), pure white, best as a half-standard maiden, has 
risen from No. 3 to No. 2. Augustus Hartmann (H.T.), metallic 
red, a poor grower, has risen from No. 7 to No. 2. Lady Ply- 
mouth (T.), a fine Rose, ivory cream, flushed pink, from No. 80 
to No. 29. Colleen (H.T.), brilliant rose, shaded pink, from No. 
36 to No. 32. While H. V. Machin (H.T.), scarlet crimson, a 
very fine Rose, has fallen from No. 3 to No. 6. Edgar M. Bur- 
nett (H.T.), flesh, tinted rose, from No. 30 to No. 32. Mrs. 
George Norwood (H.T.), a bright rich pink, very sweetly scented, 
best as a maiden, from No. 18 to No. 26. Of the four varieties 
sent out in 1915, Gorgeous (H.T.), orange-yellow, flushed copper, 
a fine Rose, but rather subject to mildew, has risen from No. 15 
to No. 8. Mrs. Franklin Dennison (H.T.), porcelain white, an 
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enormous flower, and good grower, from No. 86 to No. 29. 
Louise Crette (H.P.), pure white, has fallen from No. 36 to No. 
38. While Edward Bohane has disappeared entirely from the 
Table. The variety, Nellie Parker (H.T.), creamy white, shaded 
copper, mildew proof, sent out in 1916, is still without a 
place. No new Roses that were sent out in 1917 and 1918 appear 
in this year’s tables. It is interesting to note that, with the ex- 
ception of 13 varieties, all the Roses mentioned in Table 8 were 
raised in the British Isles, and no less than 28 out of the 39 
varieties have received the Society’s Gold Medal. 


ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 
o 
We are now fast approaching a time when a Rose, unless jt 
1s suitable for both exhibition and general garden purposes, its 
value will not be much. In the old days, when stocks were cheap, 
one could afford to grow many of the chance bloom varieties, 
but now the price of stocks is up 1,000 per cent., Rosarians will 
be encouraged to grow only those varieties that -will serve the 
double purpose. This is as it should be, and many disappoint- 
ments which mainly arise through visitors taking names of varieties, 
as seen in the exhibition box, without knowing the habit of growth, 
will then be avoided. Voting lists were sent to thirteen Nursery- 
men and thirteen Amateurs, and they were asked to place in the 
order of merit the names of 36 Roses that were, in their opinion, 
best suited for general garden cultivation. The Nurserymen’s 
selections totalled 142, and the Amateurs 188. These lists were 
reduced by deleting any variety that had received less than four 
votes. The Nurserymen’s selections, Table 4, and the Amateurs’, 
Table 5, are first shown separately. 
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ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


Table 4.—(Nurserymen). Table 5.—(Amateurs). 


r= re : 

2 os 2 = 6 

= NAME. 63 a NAME. ° 
4 r ° > 

£ Zam © Zz 

| 

t ; General McArthur de 12 I Caroline Testout .. . --l 9 
I | Mme. Abel Chatenay “a 12 1 Frau Karl Druschki . wel og 
I Mme. Edouard Herriot . ‘ 12 1 Irish Elegance : ' 9g 
1 Red Letter may ; P 12 I Ophelia és : .f val 
5 | Lady Pirrie . : Il 5 a McArthur | 8 
5 | Ophelia - ‘ 11 5 ugh Dickson ; ..| 8 
7 Caroline Testout . <. ite : 10 5 ady Ashtown ‘ .-| 8 
7 | Lady Hillingdon .. . 10 5 rea Hillingdon .. . ai, cf 
7 . Margaret Dickson Hamill , 10 5 Lady Pirrie . .-| 8 
7 | Mélanie Soupert 10 10 Mme. Abel Chatenay _. ; ae 2 
7 wre oe Stevens 10 10 os. Eonerd ernets a : | > 
7 rs. Wemyss Quin 10 10 anie Soupert .. ; ol 9 

3 | apie Dicken : ; 13 Ne ce narne Breslau re s 
4 | ett “3 ' 13 n ee a oe 

14 | Gorgeous : ay 7 13 Mrs. Aaron Ward a ag seh. 6 

? | lone att Druschki ie 7 13 be nee St ae v : ool : 

se i ea os 1 evens 2 

cs . of K ‘ es : f 7 Mrs Wemyss Quin salts 6 
14 ; vady Ashtown en 7 13 Pharisaer , al 6 
14! ne rad 7 13 ca. ay Bulgarie . a3 
74 Old Gol a 7 13 ed Letter Day a : eet 

22 Golden Emblem .. *~ 6 22 Augustus Hartmann . 2) 5 

23 Chrissie MacKeller a . 5 22 er h Hill.. oe . oe] 5 

23 Irish Elegance... ae ; 5 22 osca.. ve ; Mad 5 

23 Mme. I.éon Pain .. : 5 22 Mrs. E. Powell : vel 5 

23 Mrs. Aaron Ward.. . 5 22 Riehmond . “(5 

23 Mrs. E. Powell ; 5 27 Betty .. aA ‘ 4 

23 Pharisaer 5 27 .B. Clark .. F 4 

23 | Prince de Bulgarie | 5 27 ieut. Chauré —.. so 4 

30 Augustus Hartmann 4 27 Molly Sharman- Crawford 4 

30 Hadley : 4 

30 Henrietta 4 

30 La Tosca... 4 

30 Lady Alice Stanley 4 

30 Lieut. Chauré ; ; 4 

30 Louise Catherine Breslau 4 

30 Melody , 4 

30 Mrs. George Shawyer 4 

jo The Queen Alexandra Rose 4 
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Here again the same diversity of opinion exists, and there 
falls out of Table 4 (Nurserymen’s) the following varieties that 
appear in Table 5 (Amateurs’), they having received less than four 
votes by the Nurserymen :— 


Mrs. Alfred Tate ote ae oe ah At No. 13 
Richmond aa os Se shee whe eee SS 
J. B. Clark... = ie tee gg ee 
Molly Shanian- Cretan a me io cor ge A 


While from Table 5 (Amateurs) the following varieties that 
appear in the Nurserymen’s Table fall out, they having received 
less than four votes by the Amateurs :— 


Margaret Dickson Hamill ... sae ae At No. 7 
Gorgeous 2 dee ids he ee me ee be 
K. of K. cere aie ve ae . . -se -on 2 
Madame Ravary “i. 4h 44 
Old Gold oar 
Golden Emblem se8 ae ee 
Chrissie MacKellar (a fine Rose) ae a rae: 
Hadley nae ee She bas yy» opy:~S 8 
Henrietta (very fine) be Biot ae »> ong, S80 
Lady Alice Stanley yy gg ~=S 80 
Melody (bad grower) gd. ote: BO 
Mrs. George Shawyer ‘ ia ae too. gah 2OO 
The Queen Alexandra Rose sce sie yy 9y-~— 80 


The final results are given in Table 6.— 


We ew moe 


Position. 
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Table 6.—ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


=| a 
_| ne 30 Banik 
oy | we = E o's Raiser's 
~AY);P3Z2] er 25 or 
o- - & oe A be N 
Ou Of: "3 | s Wame. 
rO|p< Z | = 
20 8 12 | General McArthur, H.T. / 1905 The E.G. Hill Co| Bright scarlet crimson 
20 9 11 | Ophelia, H.T. . 1912 W. Paul & Son Salmon flesh 
1g 9 10 | Caroline Testout, H.T. .£ 1890) Pernet fils-Ducher | Bright warm pink 
19 8 tr | Lady Pirrie, H.T.. . 1gt0 , Hugh Dickson Delicate coppery salmon 
19 7 12 | Mme, Abel Chatenay, H. 7. .| 1895 , Pernet-Ducher ..} Pale salmon pink, deeper centre 
1g 7 12, , Mme. Edouard Herriot, 
| pernetiana ; i 1913, Pernet-Ducher_ ..| Vivid terra-cotta, passing to 
strawberry rose 
18 8 10 | Lady Hillingdon, T. - 1910 Lowe & Shawyer.. ne golden yellow, shaded 
awn 
18 6 12 | Red Letter Day, H.T. 1gI4 | A. Dickson & Sons] Glowing scarlet crimson 
17 8 9 | Hugh Dickson, H.P. 1904 Hugh Dickson Crimson, shaded scarlet 
17 7 10 | Mélanie Soupert, H.T. 1905 Pernet-Dncher ..| Pale sunset yellow, suffused 
| amethyst 
16 9 7 | Frau Karl Druschki, H,P. 1900 ' P. Lambert Pure white 
16 6 10 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 7; 1910 | S. McGredy & Son| White 
16 6 10 Mrs. Wemyss Quin, pernetiana. ( 1914 ' A. Dickson & Sens] Canary yellow 
15 8 7 | Lady Ashtown, H.T... ..| 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons} Pure deep pink 
14 9 § | Irish Elegance, H.T. 1905 | A. Dickson & Sons| Shades of apricot 
12 5 7 | Joseph Hill, H.T... 1903 Pernet Ducher .. Copnery yellow, shaded salmon: 
pin 
rv 4 7 | Betty, H.T.. ei 1905 ' A. Dickson & Sons; Coppery rose, shaded yellow 
11 6 5 | Mme, Léon Pain, H.T. 1904 | Guillot Big Silvery flesh 
I 1 10 | Margaret Dickson Hamill, H.T. 1915 ' A. Dickson & Sons] Pale straw 
II 6 § | Mrs. Aaron Ward, H.T... 1907 | Pernet-Ducher Indian yellow, edge of petals 
white 
11 6 5 | Pharisaer, H.T. | 1901 Hinner_. Rosy white, shaded pale salmon 
It 6 5 | Prince de Bulgarie. HLT. 1902. Pernet- Ducher Pale tinted rose, shaded apricot 
Ic 6 4 | Louise Catherine Breslau, 
pernetiana 1912 | Pernet-Ducher Salmon pink, suffused copper 
10 5 Mrs. E. Powell, H. 1: 1gr1 Bernaix.. Scarlet, shaded purplish crimson. 
10 3 7 | Old Gold, H.T.. 1913, S. McGredy & Son| Old gold, tinged scarlet 
9 5 4 Augustus Hartmann, H. 7: 1914 B.R. Cant & Sons] Brilliant metallic red 
9 5 4 La Tosca, HT. . it ., goo) =OV. Schwartz .| Pale blush white, rose centre 
9 2 7 Mme. Ravary, H. T. ; .' 1899, Pernet-Ducher  ..| Pale orange yellow, deeper centre 
re 6 3 Mrs. Alfred Tate, H.T. .. . 1909 S. McGredy & Son} Coppery salmon, shaded fawn 
8 I 7 | Gorgeous. H.T. .. ee 191§ Hugh Dickson Orange yellow, flushed copper 
8 I 7 kK. of K., H.T. ; 1917 A. Dickson & Sons] Brilliant scar.et crimson 
| 4 4 Lieut. Chauré, H. 7 , 1910 Pernet-Ducher .| Rich crimson 
male 6 | Golden Embiem, pernetiana 1916 S. McGredy & Son| Golden yellow 
> | 3 4 | Lady Alice Stanley, H.T. 1909 S McGredy & Son| Silvery pink, reverse of petals 
rose 
7 5 3 Richmond, H.T. .. 1905 The E.G Hill CoJ Bright light crimson 
6 1 5 Chrissie MacKellar, H. T . 1913 A Dickson & Sons} Bright orange pink 
6 4 2 | Molly Sharman-Crawford, T. .., 1908 A. Dickson & nny) White, shaded eau-de-nil 


It is interesting to note that out of the foregoing Table of 37 


varieties, no less than 15 have received the Society’s Gold Medal, 
thereby utterly disproving the absurd statement recently made 
in one of the horticultural papers, ‘‘that not one Gold Medal Rose 
in 50 turns out a first rate variety for the garden.’’ 


evident. 
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CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


The same difficulty of selection as in previous years is again 


Voting lists were sent to thirteen Nurserymen and 


thirteen Amateurs, and they were asked to place in order of merit 
the names of 24 climbing or rambling Roses which they con- 
sidered best for general cultivation. 
and the Amateurs 84. These lists were reduced by deleting any 


variety that had received less than four votes. 
selections, Table 7, and Amateurs’, Table 8, are shown separately, 
and the final results given in Table 9 :— 


Position. 


| 


Ceevyn”n Awww mn 
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CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


Table 7.— (Nurserymen). 


NAME. 


Blush Rambler 
Excelsa : 

Albéric Barhier 
American Pillar 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
Hiawatha “eg 
Dorothy Perkins .. 
Lady Godiva 


Lady Gay .. 

Mme. Alfred Carriere 
Tausendschon 
Minnehaha .. 
Climbing Richmond 
Coronation .. us 


Léontine Gervais . 
‘Tea Rambler 
Climbing Caroline Testout 
Climbing Lady Ashtown 
Climbing Lady a unecen 
Emily Gray... : 
Francois Juranville 
Gardenia sei 
ae Beauty 

ady Waterlow 
Shower of Gold... 
Chatillon Rambler 
Gruss an Teplitz .. 
Réné André.. 
White Dorothy 


Rw > MMMM AANA AAA QAYN © Ow oo 


Position. 
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Table 8. 


NAME. 


Ainerican Pillar : - 
Dorothy Perkins .. ie se 
Excelsa gis aes 

Blush Rambler 

Lady Godiva 

Albéric Barbier i Ss 
Hiawatha... He a “se 
Diabolo 7 ‘ 
Francois Juranville rer se 
Léontine Gervais . Se ee 
Paul's piel Climber abe bs 
Coronation . es ; 

Lady Gay 

Minnehaha . as 
Climbing Mrs. W. ‘J. Grant ise 
Evangeline . as oe 
Gardenia... a ee 
Mme. Alfred Carriere es _— 
Moonlight ss - 

Tea Rambler 


The Nurserymen named 86 


The Nurserymen’s 


No. of 
Votes. 


eer RPPYVUNUM AAA GAN CoOWO”o 
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Table 9—CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


Votes by 
Amateurs. 


| 
| 


Ll 
oo 
DANO N OO 6 


9 
9 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6) 1 
oO} 1 
6 | 3 
6] 2 
Oo] 1 
o| 4 
6 | 2 
6] 2 


~ 


- 
c 
RHRNe NS MOH OW Pin de DN 


Votes by 


Nurserymen. 


| 


WN 42 WW WA OWAWAwm AW Gua Oo ON BZA 


N 


NAME. 


Excelsa. wich. ramb. ‘ 
American Pillar, wich. ramb. 
Blush Rambler, ‘mult. ramb. ; 
Albéric Barbier, wich. ramb.” .. 


Dorothy Perkins, wich. ramb. .. 

Hiawatha. wich. ramb. .. aa 

Lady Godiva, wich. ramb. : 

Paul's Scarlet Climber, hybrid 
wichurelana : ws 

Lady Gay, wich. ramb. 

Leontine Gervais, wich. ramb. 

Mme. Alfred Carriére. H.N. .. 

Minnehaha, Mee ramb... 

Coronation, wich. ramb... 


Tausendschon, mult. ramb. ‘ 
Frangois Juranville, wich. ramb. 
Tea Kambler, mult. ramb. 
Diabolo, wich. ramb. 

Gardenia, wich. ramb. .. 
Climbing Richmond, H.T. 
Evangeline, wich. ramb.. 
Climbing Lady Ashtown, H.'T. 
Climbing Mrs. W. 
Jersey Beauty, wich. ramb 
Shower of Gold, wich ramb. 


Climbing Caroline Testout, H.T. 


E.milv Gray, H. wich. 
Goldfinch, mult. ramb. 
Gruss an Teplitz, H.T. .. 
Lady Waterlow, H.T. 
Moonlight, hybrid musk .. 
Réne André, wich. ramb. 


White Dorothy, wich. ramb. 


_ Grant, H. be 


Introduction. 


Date «f 


1g08 


Raiser’s 
or 
Introducer’s 
Name. 


M. H. Walsh 


I 


Conard & Jones Co. 
B. R. Cant & Sons 
Barbier se 


Jackson & Perkins 
M.H. Walsh : 
Paul & Son 


‘ W. Paul & Son 


M. H. Walsh oes 
Barbier : 
Schwartz .. 
Walsh ae 
Turner ae 


Schmidt 

Barbier ie 

Paul & Son 
Fauque et Fils 
Manda os 

A. Dickson & Sons 
M.H. Walsh 


' F. M. Bradle 


The E. G. Hill Co. 
Manda bes : 
Paul & Son 


Chauvry. 
Dr. A. H. Williams 
Paul & Son 
Geschwind 
Nabonnand 


Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton 
Barbier 


| B.R. Cant & Sons 


t 


and Paul & Son 


COLOUR. 


Bright rosy crimson 

Clear rose, pink centre 

Blush rose 

Yellow buds, changing to creamy 
white 

Rose pink 

Rich crimson, with white eye 

Pale blush, deeper centre 


Scarlet 

Rose pink 

Salmon rose, tinted yellow 

White, shaded blush 

Deep pink 

Scarlet crimson, splashed white 
streaks 

Rose pink 

Deep fawn pink 

Coppery pink 

Dark glowing crimson 

Bright yellow, changing tocream 

Bright light crimson 

Lavender pink, with white centre 

Pure deep pink 

Deep rose pink 

Rich yellow, passing to cream 

Golden yellow, changing to pale 
yellow 

Bright warm pink 

Golden vellow 

Decp yellow, changing to cream 

Bright crimson 

Pale salmon blush, edged 
carmine 


Lemon white 
Dark saffron ycllow, shaded 
Orange red 


Pure white 


— mc 
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THE DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


It is rather strange that, although hybridisers have made great 
advance with the Dwarf Polyanthas, Rosarians do not seem to have 
gone in for their cultivation to the extent they warrant. They 
are quite easy to grow, and are always in flower, in fact to-day, 
November 10th, big bunches of Orleans Rose and Jessie could be 
picked in my garden that would do credit at any exhibition. 
They require little or no pruning, beyond cutting out the dead 
wood in the spring, when they quickly make nice bushes. Some 
very beautiful new varieties have recently been raised by our 
French friends, and are now being distributed. The names.of 12 
varieties were asked for, the Nurserymen sending in 33 but the 
Amateurs only 24. Any variety that had received less than four 
votes in either list was deleted, and the final results are given in 
Table 12 :— 


DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


Erna Teschendorff 
Maman Turbat 


Table 10.—(Nurserymen). Table 11.—(Amateurs). 
Z| . 
° — 2 = 
‘= NAME. o 2 ‘= NAME. o” 
g | o3 || 3 ox.) 
On Z> a, Z> 
1 Jessie.. ae | 10 I essie.. ce ie ..| 6 
I Orleans Rose | 10 I frs. W. H. Cutbush | 6 
3 Ellen Poulsen | 9 3 Cecile Brunner ea 5 
3 Katharine Zeimet . a ate 1 9 [3 ' Perle d'Or .. 2s ei 5 
3 PerledOr .. s <f ee --{ 9 5 Katharine Zeimet.. .-| 4 
6 Cecile Brunner... ais aA : 8 | 5 Orleans Rose oi 4 
6 Mrs. W.H. Cutbush 8 
8 Léonie Lamesch .. 7 | 
9 Yvonne Rabier 6 
10 | Eugénie Lamesch.. | 5 | 
| 4 
| : | 
t 


Position. 


~ 


a a) 
mao OO BYUU NN D 
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Table 12.—D WARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


= 
i | 8 
. a 
zo| 55 | 32 
wo ltée | os 
o7 | SE] 35 
Bo let | eZ 
16 6 10 | Jessie.. 
14 6 8 | Mrs. W. H. Cutbush 
4 4 10 | Orleans Rose 
14 5 9 | Perled’Or .. 
13 5 8 | Cecile Brunner 
13 4 g | Katharine Zeimet.. 
12 3 g | Ellen Poulsen 
8 I 7 | Léonie Lamesch .. 
8 2 6 | Yvonne Rabier 
6 I 5 | Eugénie Lamesch.. 
5 I 4 | Erna Teschendorff 
5 I 4 ,| Maman Turbat 


Raiser's 
or 
Introducer's 

Name. 


Introduction 


1909 | H. Merryweather 
and Sons .. we 
1906 | W. Cutbush & Son 
..| 1909 | Levavasseur ‘ 
..| 1806 | Dubreui 
..| 1880 | Ducher ios 
--| 1901 | P. Lambert .. 
-| 1g12 | Poulsen 
1899 | Lambert : 
.-{ 1910 | Turbat & Co. 
..| 189g | P. Lambert .. 
-| 191t | Teschendorff 
tgtr | Turbat & Co. 


COLOUR. 


Bright crimson scarlet 
Bright deep pink 


.| Vivid rosy crimson 
.| Nankeen yellow 


Blush white, shaded pale rose 
Pure white 

Bright cherry rose 

Bright coppery red, golden centre 


..| White 
..| Clear yellow, buds edged carmine 
.| Crimson, heavily shaded 


Peach pink 


SPECIAI, AUDIT OF THE NEWER ROSES. 


The following tables are for varieties of recent introduction, most 
of which have only been in commerce since May 1914. It is a 


well-known fact that it is difficult to give a decided opinion on 
any new Rose until it has been in the hands of experts for some 
three or four years. New varieties are so sweated to obtain buds 
that their stamina gets weakened, and it is only when they have 
been distributed about the country that their true value may be 
gauged. Each of the voters were requested to place the varieties 
on the audit paper in what they considered their correct order of 
merit, and to deal in the same way with the Decorative and Climb- 
ing Roses. See Tables 13 and 14:— 
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Table 18.—SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER 
H.P.’s, H.T.’s AND TEAS. 


c 
: = ba 
cs Zé | BS | BR 
ou NAME. ers ad a 
a< fo. | 23 | ee 
° eve os 
as HS | pe | oz 
1 H. V. Machin (191g), H. T. tg juli S94 290 | 28 
2 Florence Forrester (1914), dere --| 537 289 248 
3 Augustus Hartmann (1914), H T. .-| 517 270 «| «(247 
3 , Gorgeous (1915), H.T. .. ..| 517 265 | 252 
5 Edyar M. Burnett (tory), H. Te ..f 412 211 201 
6 Louise Crette (1915), H.P. ee .-| glo 215 195 
7 Lady Ply mouth (1914), T. ..f 396 221 175 
8 Mrs. Franklin Dennison (2915), H.T. 379 198 | 181 
9 Gladys Holland (1916), H.'‘1 --1 355 158 195 
10 -! Mrs. George Norwood (1914), H. T. wd 345 174 171 
1I Mrs. George Marriott (1y18), H.T. ..) 333 156 | 177 
12 Mrs. Campbell Hall (rgr4), T. .. --| 331 | 206 | 125 
13 G. Amédée Hammond (1915), H.T.  ..] 330 172 | 158 
14 Modesty (1916), H.T. i a .-| 314 168 146 
15 Clarice Goodacre (1917), H.T. eel 313 143 170 
16 Mrs. Hugh Dickson (1915), H. T. .-| 298 138 | 160 
17 C. E. Shea (1916), H .-| 290 128 162 
18 Mrs. Bertram J. Walker (1918), H.T. 271 132 | 139 
19 Colonel O. Fitzgerald (1917), H.T.  ..J 268 131 137 
20 Edward Bohane (1915), H.T. .. ..| 260 167 93 
21 Edel (1919), H.T. . ‘ie .o| 247 IIs 132 
22 Francis Gaunt 1917). H. T. oe ..| 210 go 120 
23 T. F. Crozier (1918), H.T. .| 196 60 136 
24 Marchioness of Ormonde (1918), H. T. 176 97 | 79 


Table 14.—SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER DECORATIVE ROSES. 


Dwarf Yarieties. Climbing YVarieties. 
5. | €.2 | 
Con 

poate NAME. 68 | 53 NAME. Oo ¢ 
é< 63 || 8¢ 33 
as Z> || aS | A> 
I Golden Emblem (1916), H.T. .. | 15 1 | Paul's Scarlet Climber (1916), H, wich, 20 
2 K. of K. (1916), H.T. : 14 2 | Emily Gray (1918), H. wich. 18 
3 Mrs. Wemyss Quin (1914), Pernetiana | 13 3. Mermaid (1918), Hybrid R. bracteata.. 16 
4 Red Letter Day (1914), H.T... ii, 22 4 | Climbing Irish Fireflame (1916), H.T. 15 

5 Isobel (1916), H.T. ee : II 4 Climbing Madame Abel Chatenay 
5 Margaret Dickson Hamill (1915), H. 7, +o (1917), H.T. : 15 
7 The Queen Alexandra Rose Ut?) 4 Paul’s Lemon Pillar (1915), HN. , 15 
Pernetiana 9 7 | Cupid (1914), H.1T 10 
8 Christine (1916), Pernetiana 6 8 | Climbing Lady Hillingdon (1917), T 9 
8 Golden Ophelia (1917), H.T. ae 6 8 Climbing Mélanie Soupert ee 9 
10 Emma Wright (1917), H.T. er 5 10 | Mrs. Rosalie Wrinch (1915), H.T a 8 

10 Colonel O. Pomc (1917), H.T. 5 

10 Henrietta (1917), H x 4 5 
10 Miss Willmott ee H. T, | 5 | | 
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THE VOTERS. 


Amateurs.—Mr. W. Boyes (Yorks), Mr. S. W. Burgess (Kent), 
Mr. E. J. Holland (Surrey), Mr. H. R. Darlington (Middlesex), 
Mr. R. de Escofet (Dulwich, S.E.), Dr. J. Campbell Hall (Ire- 
land), Dr. Lamplough (Hants), Mr. Charles Page (Berks), Rev. 
F. Page-Roberts (Berks), Mr. G. C. Sawday (Surrey), Mr. F. 
Slaughter (Sussex), Mr. J. E. Turner (Scotland), Mr. H. L. Wet- 
tern (Surrey), Mr. C. C. Williamson ‘Kent), and Mr. R. W. 
Woosnam (Lincolnshire). 


Nurserymen.—Messrs. A. R. Bide (Surrey), -G. Burch 
‘ (Northamptonshire), Frank Cant (Essex), C. E. Cant (Essex), E. 
Doncaster (Cambs.), H. Drew (Berks), Walter Easlea (Essex), R. 
Green (Norfolk), Elisha J. Hicks (Berks), E. A. Jefferies (Gloster), 
S. McGredy (Ireland), G. Paul (Herts), A. E. Prince (Oxford), 
and G. M. Taylor (Scotland). 


Next year I hope to be able to widen the scope of this audit 
so as to include all Roses sent out during the past 10 years. By 
getting Reports from Rosarians in different parts of the kingdom, 
on the behaviour of any particular variety, one will then be enabled 
to form its true relative value. It is well known that Roses will 
succeed admirably in certain parts, while in others they are a 
failure, and the results obtained will, when tabulated, probably 
afford some very valuable information. 


Trek Onpest Rovk GiRDEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Van Cortlandt) Manor, New York. 


Digitized by Google 
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ROSE TEST-GARDENS. 
By Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, Havering-atte-Bower. 


The idea of providing gardens where Roses may be tested 
has been raised on several occasions and by several writers for 
some years past, but up to the present no workable proposal has 
been formulated. It is not the intention of the writer to offer 
in this paper a set scheme, but to make suggestions whereby the 
idea may eventually crystallize. 


(1) The Fluctuation of the Rose. It is well known to the 
observant that some varieties of the Rose either improve or 
deteriorate as time goes on. No one, perhaps, is more cognisant 
of the fact than a raiser of new seedlings. ‘The first year or two 
in the life of a variety are critical years. A seedling full of promise 
the first year after budding—he has, it may be, only two or three 
plants—so captivates the raiser that he decides at once to work 
up a stock and put it on the market. It may be that he has 
overlooked the point that his estimate of its value is based upon 
maiden plants alone. It turns out to be inferior as a cut back, 
and its constitution, weakened possibly by over propagation, never 
seems to recover its original position. On the other hand, some 
seedlings greatly improve as years Bo on. Take General McArthur, 
for instance. The writer had plants of this Rose the first year of 
its introduction, but the growth was so weak and the blooms so 
small and 'thin that he did not go on with it, and now it has 
become one of the best and most popular red Roses in general 
cultivation. Earl of Warwick is another that has vastly improved 
since it left the raiser’s garden. And not only new Roses but 
old ones as well have their ups and downs; more frequently it is 
down. Maréchal Niel and La France once were first favourites, 
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but where are they now? It is not that they have ben surpassed 
by newer sorts, since each in their respective classes are distinct 
both in colour and fragrance, nevertheless they have deteriorated. 
It is therefore by reason of this fluctuation, to which all varieties 
are liable, especially the newer ones, that the establishment of 
Rose test-gardens would be helpful. 


(2) Some Rose Test-Gardens. Rose test-gardens may be run 
on two lines—(1) To test all varieties worth growing, irrespective 
of the age of introduction, or (2) to test the newer Roses, say, 
for seven or five years after the first year of their introduction. 
One does not for one moment suggest that new seedling Roses 
not yet in commerce should be included. At present test-gardens 
are being run on both lines. No. 1 is the American system, No. 2 
‘ the French. In the United States there are several test-gardens 
widely distributed, notably at Washington, Cornell and Portland. 


In the Washington test-garden in 1916, there were 687 varieties 
under cultivation and inspection, concerning which a lengthy report 
is year by year issued. Cornell and Portland test-gardens are 
condueted in the same way. The Washington report occupies nine 
pages in the American Rose Annual for 1918. The Cornell report 
appearing in the same Annual is confined to ‘‘Notes on New 
Varieties,’? and to show the way in which it is done we give four 
examples : : 

Augustus Hartman (B. R. Cant & Sons, 1914).—An unusual 
shade of red—the brightest in the garden. More scarlet — 

than Richmond; does not hold its colour. ° 
" Mr. Andrew Carnegie (Cocker, 1918).—A creamy white flower. 
The petals are thin, and under the conditions of 1917 the 
buds failed to open properly. Plant a weak grower, re- 


sembling in no respect its parent, Frau Karl Druschki. 
White Maman Cochet is supenor to it. 
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Ophelia (W. Paul & Son, 1912).—Beautiful in bud and flower, 
blooms freely; a long keeper. Although its hardiness has 
not been tested, owing to the fact that our plants were 
planted in the spring of 1917, we consider it very 
promising. 


Red Letter Day (A. Dickson & Sons, 1914).—Semi-double, 
scarlet-crimson flowers, which hold their colour. Plant 
of upright habit, and the most vigorous grower of all the 
single class thus far tried. A really valuable Rose. 


At Washington in 1916, a select body of judges inspected the 
Roses and drafted a report. In addition to this it is stated: ‘‘ The 
past year’s observations were recorded from three times a week 
early in the season to once a week late in the season on the amount 
of bloom on the different varieties. Observations were also made 
on the condition of the foliage and the amount of growth of all the 
Roses in the garden. It is expected to continue this from year 
to year as supplementary to the annual or semi-annual judging 
to be provided by the Rose Society.”’ 


In France there is a Rose Test-Garden carried out by the 
municipal authority of Paris, in the Rosery at La Bagatelle in the 
Bois de Boulogne, a sort of French Kew Gardens. The Rosery 
proper owes its origin to the generosity of an ardent French 
rosarian, the late M. J. Gravereaux, an account of whose notable 
garden at L’Hay has already appeared in the pages of a previous 
Rose Annual. He gave the original collection of Roses. Included 
in this Rosery is a test-garden. A limited space and beds are 
set apart which contain the new Roses sent there by the raisers. 
These varieties remain there for three or four vears on trial. They 
are under the daily observation of Mr. J. C. N. Forestier, the 
curator, and the officials under him. In addition to his recorded 
observations a selected international body of judges, appointed by 
the Paris Municipality, pays visits annually to Bagatelle and makes 
awards. But note the difference: whereas it appears that under 
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the American system reports are made on all Roses under culti- 
vation, old as well as new, the French system is confined to the 
new varieties. 


Now, the remarkable thing in the garden of La Bagatelle is 
that although here is a garden open daily to the public, a garden 
containing the newest of new Roses, some indeed not yet in 
commerce, and yet not one Rose is touched! ‘The writer well 
remembers his first visit to Bagatelle. He called at the office, 
stated he desired to see the new Roses, expecting to be personally 
conducted. No, they directed him to the gardener’s cottage; it 
was just about mid-day and he found the gardener at his dejeuner. 
The gardener, in his red slippers, came with him as far as the 
door and, pointing in the direction of the Rosery, said there would 
be no difficulty in finding the new Roses because they all had 
red labels. ‘There they were, to be sure, each variety in lots of from 
six to twelve plants indicated by a red wooden label about the 
size of butter tub staves, on which was recorded the name of the 
Rose, the name of the raiser, and all particulars as to its class. 
Some were so new that they had not yet been named. ‘‘Was any- 
one with you?’’ it may be asked. No, not a soul. I was there 
for over an hour, all alone, not even one of the public! Surely 
it speaks words of the honesty of the French people. 


And now let us endeavour to offer a few suggestions for the 
working of a Rose Test Garden in Great Britain. The first con- 
sideration is the question of expense. What will it cost annually 
to carry out, and who is to meet it? With regard to medals and 
certificates, we can surely dispense with competitions and awards, 
at least for the present. The yearly report on a Rose under 
observation will be of interest to the public in general, and if the 
report is a favourable one will certainly be of value to the raiser. 
If the body which issues the reports is a reliable one, there is no 
doubt whatever the raisers will present plants for trial in the test- 
garden as they do now to the test-garden at Bagatelle. 
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As to the cost of the maintenance of test gardens. For the 
present, as a beginning, could not the test garden be worked 
voluntarily ? Are there no amateur owners of private gardens who 
will offer to provide space for and give attention to the cult- 
vation of new Roses on trial? One imagines some offers will be 
forthcoming. And this brings us to another point, the number 
of test-gardens : one or several. Asa beginning let there be several, 
say three, four or five, widely distributed in locality. Climate, of 
course, must be a consideration. No test garden should be very 
far south of the Thames, the climate is too hot for present-day 
Roses; they may be early, but is the district conducive to autumn 
flowering? If the writer had to choose in England one county 
above all others in which to have a test-garden, he would select 
Cheshire, with Herefordshire and Shropshire as runners-up. Then 
think of the Roses grown in Helensburg and as far north as 
Aberdeen. And as for Ireland, one knows of an amateur’s garden 
not far from Dublin that would be excellent for the purpose. In 
a word, get the localities fixed, the Roses planted, then arrange 
for methodical observation and periodical inspection on the 
Washington plan. Let the reports from the several centres be 
submitted to headquarters in the autumn, and then have a general 
report in the following issue of the Rose Annual. 


To sum up the foregoing suggestions :— 

(1) That in view of the possible deterioration or improvement 
latent in all new varieties of Roses, a period during which 
observation and reports on them would be helpful. 


(2) Roses for admission to a test-garden should be confined to 
such as have been in commerce for at least twelve months. 


(3) That efforts be made to have more than one test garden, 
and that the N.R.S. be prepared to receive offers from 
owners of private gardens in widely distributed areas to 
provide a portion of their garden for testing new Roses. 


(4) That all competition be excluded, and that reports be 
issued annually in the Rose Annual. 
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BLACK SPOT. 


I gave in last vear’s Annual the results of experiments, made 
in America, on treating Black Spot and Mildew with Powder 
Sulphur Arsenate of Lead. <A peculiar duster, or sprayer, was 
recomniended, and special steps taken to secure a consignment from 
America. These duly arrived, but remained ‘‘snowed under’’ at the 
Docks for months, but Mr. Pinches, of Camberwell, S.E., has 
now got delivery. I asked my readers to let me know the 
results of any experiments they might make during the 
year, and several have kindly replied. They are _ incon- 
clusive, owing to the difficulty experienced in distributing the 
powder, but Major Leschallas, of Glenfinart, Ardentinny, 
Scotland, has got over that trouble. In his letter he says :—‘‘In 
my garden I carried out the recommendation contained in the 
Rose Annual for 1919. I used the Sulphur Arsenate of Lead 
Powder; the duster was not procurable so I used the ordinary 
bellows. My experience has been the practical elimination of 
Black Spot this season on some 700 plants. ‘The season has been 
a good one for the West of Scotland (Argyle). We had a dry 
season, and thus the powder stayed on for long periods. Here 
where we are subject to so much rain we might have to-dust more 
often in a wet season.”’ 

This report is very satisfactory, and I hope further trials 
will ‘be made, and friends who have written me during the year 
will continue their experiments, and let me know further results 


in the Autumn. 
EDITOR. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 


The Publications Committee hope next year to be able to 
enlarge the Rose Annual. There must be many little matters of 
interest that come under the notice of Rose growers every year, 
which, if handed on, would prove very helpful to many others. 
The Editor gladly welcomes contributions or notes on Rose 
matters generally from any friends, either at home or abroad. 
If it is possible to send photographs they would be valued. 
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THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED 1899. 


President: BENJAMIN HAMMOND. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


LIFE MEMBERS pay $50, and are thereafter exempt from the 
payment of dues. Life members receive all publications, may vote 
at all meetings, and are entitled to admission to all exhibitions in 
charge of the Society.. The funds received from Life members are 
invested as a permanent sustentation fund. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS pay $2 (10/-) each year, receive all 
publications, may vote at all meetings, and are entitled to admission 


to all exhibitions. 
AFFILIATION. 


Any organization holding an annual show or exhibition at 
which roses are exhibited may afhliate with the American Rose 
Society, upon arrangement with the Secretary, at $1 per member 
for each year, receiving in consequence the American Rose 
Annual for each member who has paid the affiliation fee, and 
also, on request, one Silver and two Bronze Medals for award 
at exhibitions. 


EXHIBITIONS AND ANNUAL MEETING. 
The American Rose Society holds annually one or more 


exhibitions. 
THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL. 


This publication is mailed to all members, and copies are 
sent to the secretaries of all affiliated societies for each member 
thereof for whom proper payment has been made. 


EXTRA COPIES may be had, by members only, at $1, upon 
application to the Secretary. Inasmuch as only the required 
number of copies is printed each year, it is desirable to order in 
advance for additional copies. 

E. A. WHITE, Secretary. 


Further particulars of the work of the American Rose Society 
would be gladly furnished on application to the Hon. Secretary, 
National Rose Society, 25, Victoria Street, S.W.; who would also. 
be pleased to receive names of any friends likely to become 
members of the sister Society. It is the aim of the two Societies 
to work hand in hand, and I am sure the Editor of the American 
Rose Annual, Mr. T. Horace McFarland’s, call for a closer friend- 
ship and co-operation, will be heartily reciprocated by Rose lovers. 
on this side of the Atlantic. —[Eprror, R. A. ] 
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" Glay’s, Triumphant Clay’s! 


THE FINEST ROSES 
FOR THE GARDEN, 
THE HOME AND 
THE EXHIBITION 
TABLE are grown with > 


“Give thy CLAY to FERTILIZE the Soil.’’-.... 


GLAY'S FERTILIZER 


(The World’s Plant Food) 


Produces Roses ot charm and fragrance. 

VAY, By its aid all Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables 
G and Foliage are brought to perfection. 

o 7% Used in the Royal Gardens; throughout the Gardens 

na | LONDON ag and Grounds of the Royal Tnternatioual Horticultural 

Exhibition, 1912; by Government and Municipal 

Authorities, and regarded as the Standard Plant 


“A>, Ww Food by Professional and Amateur Gardeners 


universally. 
TRADE MARK. “There is nothing like GLAY’S.’’ 


—The Fruit Grower. 
Every Bag, Packet, and Sold everywhere for Horticultural Purposes in 


Seal bears this Trade pacyets; and in BRANDED and SEALED BAGS of 
Mark —the only guar- 7 Ibs., 14 bs., 28 Ibs., 56 Ibs., and 112 Ibs. Or direct 
antee of Genuineness. from the Works. 


Write for prices of Crushed Bones, Bone Meal 
and other Manures, Chemicals und Sundries. 


CLAY & SON, rer orecners STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
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IRISH ROSES 


Our strain is unequalled, and 
the QUALITY of our Plants 
- iS unsurpassed. .. ,. 


Winners of the “Thousand Dollar Prize” at San 

Francisco, where our Famous Seedlings were in 

competition with the world’s best productions. 

Also N.R.S. Champion Trophy and 25 Gold 
Medals of the N.B.S. 


‘Descriptive Catalogue on application to 


HUGH DICKSON , Ltd. 


Royal Nurseries, BELFAST. . 


ADJUSTABLE TRAINER. 


GALVANIZED WIRE. 


CAN BE MADE IN TWO 
~ HALVES FOR 
ESTABLISHED TREES, 


2s. EXTRA. ALL SIZES. 
7-ft. STAKES, 8/- Eacu. 
PRICES 
EXCLUSIVE OF STAKES: 
2-ft. dia., 7/6; 3-ft. dia., 10/6; 4-ft. dia., 18/6; 5-ft. dia., 18/6. 


persadeneet had BOXES. 


MADE TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
NATIONAL ROSE 

SOCIETY’S 
REGULATION 
1 


— a 
> a 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


MADE IN HARD 
ROLLED ZINC. 


NO WRITING 


oO PRING 


)) Ag — REQUIRED. 
~ RAISED 
LETTERS. 


2/6 PER DOZEN, 24/- PER GROSS. 
— ACME PERMANENT LABELS. — 


CAN BE MADE IN ALL SIZES AND SHAPES. 


COMMEMORATION LABELS A SPECIALITY. 


-: CATALOGUES FREE. 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM AI.L NORSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 
OR DIRECT FROM THE SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


| JOHN PINCHES, “=== 


BURCH'S Famous ROSES 


WINNERS of the 


ee Challenae _— 


For 48 ROSES (Distinct Varieties), 


AT THE 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S. EXHIBITION 


At the Botanic Gardens, London, duly 4th, 1918. 


ALSO 


1526 Prizes for Roses 


IN OPEN COMPETITION. 


We hold a fine stock of up-to-date Rose Trees, 
. all on Briar, and solicit your kind orders. . 


G. & W. H. BURCH, 
The Rose Gardens, 
PETERBOROUGH. 


SAMUEL McGREDY & SON’S 
New Roses for 1920. 


We have pleasure in offering a further set of our 
New Roses’_ These will all be found to be distinct novel- 
ties, and a great advance on any existing sorts, under the 
strictest test trials. 


We regard them to be the most wonderful set of 
New Roses that have ever been sent out. 


MANIFESTO (H.T.) 


A Rose that will be wanted in every garden. It is ideal both as 
a cut back, or maiden, blooming incessantly from June to winter. The 
colour is a soft pearly flesh pink, deeply veiled and tinged salmon and 
apricot. It grows a perfect rose bush, very free and branching, its 
blooms are exquisitely shaped, long and pointed, and very. sweet scented. 
Equally good for garden, bedding and exhibition. 


Price 415/= each. 
Mrs. ARTHUR JOHNSON (H.T.) 


The blooms are of good form, and of large size, fine substance, 
and sweetly tea scented. The colour is richest orange yellow shading 
to deep chrome yellow. It holds its flowers perfectly upright, and is a 
splendid free grower and bloomer, with attractive bronze green foliage. 
The wonderful colouring in this Rose will be appreciated by all lovers 
of roses.' A grand garden and bedding variety. 


Awarded Card of Commendation, Nattonal Rose Soctety. 
Price 415/= each. 
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\/ Mrs. CHARLES LAMPLOUGH (H.T.) 


Beyond all question this is the noblest, most striking and most 
pleasing, as well as the most distinct of all the large flowered Hybrid 
Teas; being a splendid grower, it produces throughout the whole season. 
Its model exhibition blooms of such wonderful size, depth and substance, 
the admiration of all who have seen it. The colour is a soft lemon 
throughout, a tone of colour most refined and pleasing. Very sweet 
scented and a very superb variety 


Awardedsthe Gold Medal of the*National Rose Society. 
Price 15]e each. 


\/ Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON (H.T.) 


This superb Rose has been named in honour of the wife of the 
President of the National Rose Society, and may be described as the 
largest and noblest flower in its section. Blooms have been exhibited 
nine inches across, faultless in shape and form, with enormous petals. 
It is a good free grower, holding its blooms rigidly upright. The 
colour is a clean shade of creamy yellow, every flower opening perfect. 
Wonderful as an exhibition bloom and most telling and attractive in 
the Rose garden. Sweetly scented. 


Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Soctety. 
Price 15] each. 


VICTORY? (H.T.) 


Colour—glowing scarlet crimson, on long stout stems. The blooms 
are long and beautifully pointed, faultless in shape and form, with bold 
glossy green foliage. A most distinct Rose with a model habit of growth 
and extra free flowering and sweet scented. Splendid for massing, 
bedding and forcing. Superb. 


Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Soctety. 
Price 15/~ each. 


Strong pot plants ready in June, 1920, also field grown plants in 
autumn. Our general stock of Roses for the coming season will be one 
of the largest and best in the Kingdom. 


Catalogues free and enquiries solicited. 


SAMUEL McGREDY & SON 
Royal Nurseries, PORTADOWN, Ireland. 
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Rose, Dorothy Perkins. and Silver Birch in the Nurseries. 


THe LAKELAND NURSERIES 


(Late MAWSON BROTHERS), 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners, 


Londen Office: 32, King Street, W.1. WINDERMERE. 
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DICKSONS 


“HAWLMARA © 
Champion Irish Roses 


Are the BEST obtainable. 


9B os aSe he fo Ze of of ofp ae oe efe eho of of of ofp ofp af ef edo 


Winners of the National Rose Society’s 


Challenge Trophies, King George V. Cup; also 
several thousands of First Prizes, Cups, etc. 


Raisers of the worid-famed IRISH PEDIGREE SEED- 
LING ROSES, which have been awarded 54 Gold 
Medais by the Nationai Rose Society. 


The following superb kinds will be distributed in June, 1920:— 


Climbing Ophelia, H.T. Fiorinda Norman Thompson, H.T. 
Lady Maureen Stewart, H.T. Hawimark Crimson, H.T. 
Miss Connor, H.T. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ALEX. DICKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


Hawimark, Newtownards, Ireland. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


UPLANDS, LEDBURY, ,,,. MARKS TEY, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. ESSEX. 
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| 199 
You will, I hope, forgive my questionable method of arresting your 
attention. The question itself is really one of moment to youu . . 


| | 1920-192]. 


~ Do you know 


this Booklet > 


If vou know it, there is no 
question at all about it; you 
send for your copy every autumn 
aud wouldn't settle your new 
list without it. 


LADY PINRIE 


My Favourite Roses if wou Mowe boas de aud 
, have only heard about it, won't 
and VI ly. you see for yourself why the 


Rose world is saying such un- 
common kind things about it? 


Let me admit in advance there is nothing clever in it—it simply blurts 
out the truth about every Rose described, details all its faults, and 
compares the new variety with the older one supposed to be cut out. 


You see yourself, nevertheless, this is the very help you want in 
selection. We are all a little tired of the too-good-to-be-true description, 
but a description too true to be all good really tells us just what we want 
to know. 

“My Favourite Roses and Why” is a text book to give any beginner 
confidence, but it aims to bea YEAR BOOK and a ROSE ANNUAL that 
will keep an expert up to date. 


Of course it is a Catalogue, too—it couldn't be free and post free if it 
weren't; but don't hesitate to write for it because you cai never send me an 
order —1if I may say so—it isn’t vour order I’m after, it is your appreciation. 


If you think as well of it as your brother members of the N.R.S. you 
are sure to show it to some should-be Rose grower, and between us we 
make another convert. 


R. MURRELL, Roseacre, Shepperton-on-Thames. 
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Pemberton’s Roses 


NEW SEEDLING ROSES OF 1919. 


‘‘MIRIAM” (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour nasturtium, distinct. Free flowering from early 
summer until late in autumn. Gold Medal N.R.S. 1919. (See 
illustration page 149). 


‘ PROSPERITY” (Hybrid Musk). 


A perpetual - flowering cluster Rose. Colour white, tinted 
m ne in bud. Free flowering, blooming well into late autumn. 


“JOAN” (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour copper, peach bud. A good autumnal, suitable for 
massing. 


‘““STAR OF PERSIA” (Hybrid of R. lutea). 


Colour bright yellow with golden stamens. Summer flowering. 
A pillar Rose. 


In praise of Rose Moonlight. 


In the time of the strike I paid a visit by bicycle to Marbury Hall, the home of 
a very keen gardener, Mrs. Poole. There are many beautiful plants in the gardens 
there, but it seemed to me that she ‘* enthused’ most of all about this rose, which 
was growing in quite a néglibé way ayainst the wall of an outbuilding. ‘‘ Look at 
it,’’ she said, ‘‘ with its dark shining leaves and its deep brown polished stems. 
Look at its lovely flowers, which are always in evidence from July onwards till 
autumn frosts spoil its beauty. It 1s never sick. It laughs at mildew. It is as hardy 
as nails.’’ ‘It is so,” I answered. I also grow Moonlight and I have always 
placed it on a high pinnacle, but now I have heard its praises sung by a fellow 
enthusiast, it will henceforth have an enhanced value in my eyes. Marbury Halland 
Moonlight will always be associated in my memory, and I feel called upon to be a 
sort of missionary to make known to those who know not its beauty and its charm 
the existence of this splendid hybrid tea rose. It may be obtained from its 
raiser, the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford, Essex. 
Appended ts his catalogue description, which I feel sure Mrs. Poole would 
verify if asked, just as I would myself. ‘* Moonlight, H.T. A perpetual flowering 
cluster rose. Flowers white, flushed lemon, with prominent golden stamens. 
Sweetly scented. Habit bushy and branching. Growth active and vigorous, growing 
about four feet high. Wood and foliage dark claret red, in charming contrast to the 
moonlight colour of the flowers. Blooming continuously from every shoot from 
June to late in autumn, the sprays when cut keeping fresh for several days."’ And 
then follow its honours. These are three gold medals, one silver-gilt, and two 
awards of merit. It richly deserves them, as several years’ experience in gardens 
many and varied have amply proved.—LExtract from The Queen newspaper of 
November 8th, r91g. By kind permission. 
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PEMBERTON’S 
New Seedling Roses 


For Distribution in Autumn, 1920. 


‘THE GENERAL” (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour blood red, flushed orange. Form large, full-pointed, 
globular. Flowers carried erect. Foliage dark green, Wood claret. 
Growth compact. Suitable for bedding and for specimen blooms, 
‘lowering continuously from early summer to late autumn. 

ragrant damask perfume. J J 


C s 
‘“CALLISTO” (Hybrid Musk). 


A perpetual-flowering golden vellow cluster. Flowers rosette, 
distributed up the stem. Foliage dark green. Habit branching, 
growing from three to four feet high. A bush Rose, free flowering, 
good in autumn. 


J “VANITY” (Hybrid Musk). 


A perpetual free-flowering cluster Rose. Colour rose pink. 
Flowers large semi-single, produced in corvmbs well distributed. 
Trusses extra large, of distinct character. A bush Rose, throwing 
shoots from the base, four to seven feet high, all carrving sprays of 
flowers. Blooming well into October. Fragrant musk perfume. 


“HAVERING RAMBLER” (Multiflora). 


A summer-flowering rambler. Colour almond = blossom, dis- 
tinct. Large clusters of rosette flowers, well distributed. Growth 
very vigorous. 


Descriptive and Illustrated List of other Seedling Roses raised 
by J. H. Pemberton, and General List, free on application. 


ADDRESS— 


J. H. PEMBERTON, 


Havering -atte-Bower, near Romford, Essex. 
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‘CAMBRIDGE 

, 4] The finest NEW and 
POPULAR VARIE- 

| ° TIES for Exhibition, 


Bedding, or 
Decoration. 


Hard, Well Rooted Plants. 


Always a Success. 


CAMBRIDGE DAHLIAS. 


Best for EXHIBITION 
or DECORATION. 


Fine New Decorative Varieties 
For SPRING, 1920. 


Seven of these have gained the Award 

of Merit, Royal Horticultural Society, 

First Class Certificate, National Dahlia 
Society. 


—_- 


oH Send for w 


DESCRIPTIVE LISTS J. BURRELL & Co., 


Post Free. 0 


Kowe House Nurseries, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


BAT E?s 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


BATH’S Roses. 


100,000 good Plants in the best varieties. 


BATH’S Home-grown Bulbs. 
As supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens. The largest bulb 
growers in the United Kingdom. ; 
BATH’S Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


From the finest stocks that are grown. 


BATH’S Dahlias. 


Cactus, Single Cactus, Show, Pompone, Peony-flowered, 
Collarette. 


BATH’S Carnations. 
goo best new and standard varieties. 120,000 plants for 
present delivery. 

BATH’S Gorgeous Peonies. 


The fashionable flower; all the best sorts. 


BATH'S Plants for all Gardens. 


All the favourite sorts, with the newest additions. 


BATH’S Fruit Trees & Bushes, Raspberry Canes, &c. 


In all the best varieties for garden culture. 


Complete Ilustrated Catalogues, with Copious Cultural Directions, 
post free on application. 
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ALL GOODS ARE SENT SECURELY PACKED AND CARRIAGE PAID 


The Floral Farms, WISBECH. 


EASLEA’S 


NEW PEDIGREE SEEDLING ROSES 


FOR 1919. 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK (Hybrid Tea). 


A charming Rose of exhibition form. Colour lemon yellow, edged pink. Growth 
dwarf. Will be valuable to the exhibitor, and also as a bedding variety. Price 10/6 
each. 


GLOW WORM (Pernetiana). 


Flowers single and semi-single of rich scarlet red, suffused orange. Very fragrant. 


Often as brilliant in colour as Austrian Copper. Very perpetual and vigorous. Price 
10/6 each. . 


LULU (Hybrid Tea). 


The longest bud of any Rose yet introduced. Will be in great demand. Colour 
orange, salmon and pink. Growth very dense and vigorous. Price 10/6 each. 


Mrs. EDITH STANLEY (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour creamy white, richly shaded Indian yellow. Exquisite shape. Growth 
vigorous. Price 10/6 each. 


Mrs. RAMON DE ESCOFET (Pernetiana). 


A very large show bloom of intense flame crimson colouring. Will probably eclipse 
Geo. C. Waud, and its growth is very vigorous. Price 10/6 each. 


ROMEO (Hybrid Wichuraiana). 


A grand addition to the fast-growing ramblers. The flowers are deep red, double, 
and of pertect elongated form, resembling a miniature Hybrid Tea. Excellent for 
florists’ work. Price 7/6 each. 

Strong Field-grown Plants available Autumn, 1919, and Spring, 1920. 
The Set of six varieties for 45/- 


NOVELTIES OF 1918. 


Dr. JOSEPH DREW (H.T.). Mrs. H. D. GREENE (H.T.). 
Certificate of Merit, 1918. 8/6 each. Certificate of Merit, 1918. &]- each, 
HELEN CHAMBERLAIN (H.T.). PRESIDENT WILSON (H.T.). 
— 8/6 each. 3/6 each. 
LAMIA (H.T.). . VESTA (Pernetiana). 3/6 each. 


Gold Medal, 1918. 5/- each. 
The set of six varieties for 18/6 in strong field- grown plants. 


NOVELTIES OF 1917. 


CLIMBING CHATENAY (H.T.). LITTLE MEG (Poly. Pom.). 
The best true climbing Hybrid Tea Certificate of Merit, 1916. 
ever introdticed. Flowers even 
superior to Mme. Abel Chatenay. TINY TIM (Poly. Pom.). 


Strong Field-grown Plants - 2'6 to 3/6 each. 


WALTER EASLEA, 20SE_ SPECIALIST, 


DANECROFT ROSERY, EASTWOOD, LEIGH-ON-SEA. 
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EASLEA’S . 


NEW PEDIGREE SEEDLING RODE 


FOR 1920. 
Prices of field-grown plants for Autumn, 1920, will be announced in due course. 


The following superb varieties will be found worthy 
additions to their respective classes, and I can with 
confidence recommend them to all lovers of the Rose. 


CLARE DE ESCOFET (Hybrid Tea). 


Very large solid bloom of high-centred form. Colour delicate flesh white. Flowers 
carried erect. Grand for all purposes. 


ELEANOR HENNING (Hybrid Tea). 


Lovely salmon-pink, large petals. Buds very handsome. 


: 1 \, 
Mrs. FRED COOK (Pernetiana). 
Light terra-cotta, edged silvery white. Splendid form. 


OLIVE WHITTAKER (Hybrid Tea). 


Rich coppery rose to cerise and salmon, Exquisite in bud. 


PEGGY ASTBURY (Pernetiana). 


Soft amber to light yellow. Beautifully formed flower. 


TIM PAGE (Pernetiana). 


Pure daffodil yellow, that does not change. The most decorative pure yellow Rose 
yet raised. Experts, seeing this Rose beside Golden Emblem, voted it the best asa 
garden plant, the growth being so sturdy and foliage glossy and absolutely mildew 
proof. I could have sold all my stock this season many times over, but preferred to 
wait until a larger stock was available. It will be the yellow bedder (1921). Certificate 
of Merit, 1919. 


MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of all the best Roses post free on 
application. 
It is the planter’s friend, as it gives approximate growth of each kind by a special 
system of numbers and other features, such as fragrant Roses, flowering, date of ramblers, 
etc., etc. Post free on appl cation, 


WALTER EASLE A, ROSE SPECIALIST, 
DANECROFT ROSERY, EASTWOOD, LEIGH-ON-SEA. — 
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THOUSANDS OF USERS YEARLY 


TESTIFY TO ITS 


EXCELLENCE 


For ROSES 


HOP MANURE peers 


(CAT ENTES DIPLOMA AND MEDAL 
Fay AT THE ROYAL INTERNATIONAL 
EX HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 1912. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Genuine only in our marked bags. 
Containing Guaranteed Analysis. 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED in the form of a leaf-mould, 
ready for use at any time, in the same way, and for all purposes that stable manure 


is put. Goes further (4 bushels equalling 1§ cwts.), gives better results, is clean 
to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. 


Amateur Gardening states: “The difficulty of obtaining really good stable or farmyard 
manure is overcome by using Wakeley’'s Hop Manure. This supplies just the materials 
required tor improving the condition of a soil, furnishing with needful humus, and providing 
the crops with the essential plant foods they require, viz., nitrogen, phosphates, and potash.”’ 


A beautiful Free Booklet giving full particulars and testimonials, also valuable 
cultural instructions for Sweet Peas, Reece and Vegetables, sent on receipt of 
postcard: 


REPORT OF ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


** Your Patented Hop Manure has been used in the Society's Gardens at Wisley, and I am 
pleased to report that it has proved excellent for the flower borders, fruit and vegetables 
grown both under glass and out in the open air." 


(Signed) W. Wicks, Secretary. 


Prices, including bags, 1 bushel 2/3; 
y-bushels 6/-; five 4-bushels 28/9; 
ten 4-bushels 58/-; twenty 4-bushels 
100/-. Free on rail London. Carriage 
torward for cash with order. 


WAKELEY Bros. & Co. 


LTD., 


hey & 
80, BANKSIDE, LONDON. = COMPLETE ™ 


Telegrams: “Boroh, panies SUBSTITUTE & 
| ~y 


ALSO 


Wakeley’s Ground Garden Lime 
3/e- bushel bag, 


Carriage forward. 
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The Journal of Horticulture.—‘‘ A work of permanent value to be treasured 
and studied for the information it contains.” 


Book of the Rose 


By the Rey. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly revised by the Rev. F. 
PAGE-ROBERTS (sometime President, National Rose 
Society) and HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX (late Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Rose Society). With 62 (of which 20 are 
New) Illustrations of specimen Roses, etc., Photogravure 
Portrait and Memoir of the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar. 
Crown 8vo, 6/- net. 

The Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society.—‘‘‘ The Book of the Rose’ is 


the most scientific, complete, and perfect ever published on that subject, and we 
strongly advise those who have not read it to lose no time in possessing a copy.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


painct’s UTP fpen 


CELEBRATED FOR TEAS. 


Descriptive Catalogue and advice on Rose 
Growing will be gladly sent on application 
to 


GEORGE PRINCE, 
. « OXFORD. 


Zz 
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HOLDER - HARRIDEN SPRAYERS. 


Diploma of Honour, 1912. 
Highest Award Wisley Trials, 1913. 
Large Silver Medals, Chelsea, 1914-15-16. 


The Sprayers par excellence for Comfort, Reliability. 
Power, and Adaptability in Working. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


——_2§jo—_—_. 


The main patterns of 
“ Holder - Harriden”’ 
Sprayers are now only 
made in VIREX BRASS 
ALLOY, a metallic com- 
pound to a special for- 
mula that can be used, 
and that will resist, not 
merely ordinary non- 
acid Compounds (Soap 
and Quassia,. Nicotine, 
Coal-tar fluids, &c.), but 
also the stronger fluids: 
Copper Sulphate, Caustic 
Soda, and particularly 
Lime Sulphur and Liver 
of Sulphur. The last 
two quickly attack Cop- 
per machines, and these 
A ee) «6Care also not immune to 
enna §«Caustic Washes. 
| Ra RRA CMA 4 ORM Ait 7 ee 


Photo by kind permission of Mr. E. R. Kendall, Gravesend, 


These machines once tried, the old-time fatiguing “ constant 

arm work” sprayer will never again be resorted to, nor 

can anu comparison be made with machines made from 
iron sheeting that quickly rust at the seams. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TG 


HOLDER-HARRIDEN, Ltd., 36 & 37, NOBLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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RIVERS’ | 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges, and 


Orchard House Trees, 
ARE OF FIRST-CLASS QUALITY. 
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A Large and Select Stock always on view. 


PRICE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON 


SAME DGEWORTH. HERTS. 


HarLow Station, G.E.R. 


ROSES 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
AN Up-tTo-DATE COLLECTION. 


Roses and Fruif Trees are our Speciality. 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application. Inspection Invited. 


S. SPOONER & SONS, 


The Nurseries, 
Eatd. 1890. ' HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 
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SHREWSBURY 
ROSES. 


If the QUALITY of the Plants you 
purchase is your first consideration, 
my Stock will give you satisfaction. 


# 


Catalogue and Special Quotations 
for large quantities free on request. 


EDWIN MURRELL, 


Rose Orower, 


SHREWSBURY. 


Established 1837. 


Telegrams: FRANK CANT, COLCHESTER. 
Telephone No. 182. 


CHAMPION 


ROSES 


The Finest Stock in the Kingdom. 


FOR BE eS FOR AR 
Rose® PDINg aoses CHEs 
CLIMBING ROSES. ROSES IN POTS. 
Tr aos 
R : AL pr 
°8es ror HEDGE” { WEEPING STANO 


STANDARD ROSES. BUSH ROSES. 
ROSES FOR ALL SOILS AND SITUATIONS 


FRANK CANT & Co., 


Braiswick Rose Gardens, 


COLCHESTER. 


OUR ROSE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


“Practical Utility and Intellectual 
Enjoyment the Whole Year Round.” 


The ‘‘Davon’'’ Patent 


MICRO-TELESCOPE 


And SUPER-MICROSCOPE. 


A PERFECT COMBINATION of Microscope and 
Telescope doing the work of both Instruments and 
- FILLING THE GAP BETWEEN THEM. - 


Invaluable for Nature Study and Ideal for Pond Life. 
EVERYTHING [S SEEN IN STEREOSCOPIC RELIEF. 


A NEW FIELD OF OBSERVATION 


is opened up invaluable to the metallurgist or mineralogist. 
Metal Fractures and Minerals can be examined in bulk with 
high-power, large field and great depth of focus at from one 
to three feet from the microscope. 


ANYTHING THAT CAN BE SEEN WITH THE 
APPARATUS CAN BE PHOTOGRAPHED WITH IT. 
Photographs have been taken at distances of 15 inches and 


70 miles. Photo-micrography at magnifications from zero to 
3,000 diameters. #* md eo ad & 


The Apparatus is a proved success. Nothing is claimed which 
cannot be convincingly demonstrated to any who care to call. 


“We have tested your micro-telescope and it will do all you claim 
for it.—Ivor P. JONES, Esq., Principal, Municipal Training College, Hull. 


“The instrument is one with many possibilities and it will appeal to 
people with widely different interests.— Prof. C. V. Boys, F.R.S. 


Descriptive Brochure “R” and Illustrations of Photography 
post free from 


E. DAVIDSON & GCo.,, 


Manufacturing Opticians (Est. 1890), 
29, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Binocular Micro-Telescope 


CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED 
AS BEING 


The Best 
Binocular | 
Telescope 
yet made. 


Abridged REPORT by Professor C. V. BOYS, F.R.S. 


66, Vicroria Street, Lonpon, S.W.1. 
5th August, 1918. 
Messrs. F. Davipson & Co., 

I have examined the binocular Micro-Telescope which you have submitted to me. Your single 
Micro-Telescope is already well known. In the binocular you retain the interesting features of the 
single instrument and in addition obtain the increased illumination and comfort due to the use of both 
eyes, besides realising, in a very marked degree, the stereoscopic effects which binocular vision alone 
renders possible. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the instrument is the very perfect stereoscopic effect which 
enhances so greatly the beauty of any view and gives valuable information as to intervening distances. 
Whether examining from an upper room in London a forest of chimney pots, or in the country a 
beautiful view for seven miles up a wooded valley with ridge behind ridge of trees with an occasional 
house or farm all in a single field of view, in either case the view becomes one of interest on account 
of the stereoscopic reality. Further, as a result of the large diameter of the object-glasses, the 
illumination is good, an important matter when daylight is failing. In this respect your instrument 
compares favourably with well-known prism binoculars of equal power. I have tested the instrument 
also on the moon and on some stars. A very pleasing view of the moon is obtained. 

Owing to the high power of the instrument it is essential that the user should adjust the distance 
between the two telescopes to his own eye distance with great exactness, and accurately focus the two 
telescopes—at first independently—otherwise he will not realise the full beauty and perfection of the 
stereoscopic view. ; 


No. 625, in solid Leather Sling Case. Telescope Holder Separate. 
Magnification x 16 to 20 3... S ws (<ési (a s.tSCtté‘(‘a‘a‘i‘a‘aiesCOSCEW_-—«dz2:CO 


No. 626, as above, but with Mag. x 16t030 ... ... w £30 16 O 
Folding Tripod Stand for above ... ..... ds £2 15 0 


Descriptive Brochure “R” of this and other types post free. 
Manufacturin 
F. DAVIDSON & Co., Manufacturing 


29, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Established 1890. 
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NEW 
SEEDLING PEDIGREE ROSES 


EFOR 1920. 


Stron Plants in Pots READY in June ... 10/6 each. 
Strang Plants, lifted in the Autumn _ ... 7/6 4 


Mrs. FRED. POULSOM. (Hybrid Tea.) Decorative and Exhibition. 


Colour is quite unique, being a vivid pink suffused with coppery 
yellow.. The flowers, being carried on erect, strong stems, are large 
with high centre. A seedling from Edith Part, crossed wich an 
unnamed variety. 


MAID MARIAN. (Hybrid Tea.) Decorative and Exhibition. 

Light carmine rose, reverse of petals silvery satin. Flowers 
large, perfectly formed, and carried on erect flower stalks. Of vigorous 
growth, with magnificent glossy lime-green foliage. 

GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. (Hybrid Tea.) Decorative. 


A seedling from Old Gold, with robust branching habit, and 
mildew-proof foliage. A very refined and beautiful Rose, the colour 
being hard to describe, being apricot-yellow with carmine shading. A 
truly superb bedding Rose. 


Catalogue of Roses, Fruit Trees, 
Herbaceous Plants, etc., post free. 


K. THERKILDSEN, FER.HS., 


(DANISH NATIONALITY) 


The Rose Gardens, Kew, SOUTHPORT. 


(Late of THE ROSE GARDENS, OLD SOUTHGATE, N.) 


Largest Gulture of Roses 


Etablissements P. Bernaix Fils 


FOUNDED IN 1860 By 
ALEXANDRE BERNAIX, 


Lyon-Villeurbanne (France). 


, * Rose Grower by appointment to ~~ 
H.M. the Dowager Queenof Italy. 


FINEST QUALITY PLANTS ONLY. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FAMOUS LYONESE ROSES. 


Roses from Sunny France. 
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PROCURE YOUR... 


Standard Roses 


From the COTSWOLD COUNTRY, the 
home of the English Briar. We supply only 


WELL ROOTED PLANTS 


with straight stout stems and good heads. 


English Yews 
For HEDGES and SPECIMENS. 


In all sizes, from 14 to 7 ft. high, bushy, 
well-grown plants, well rooted and of 
good colour. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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JOHN JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. 


Royal Nurseries, CIRENCESTER. 


eso, ! 


DESIGN REGISTERED 


Our New Hybrid Tea “COVENT GARDEN.” 


(Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, May 7th, 1918.) Rich 
deep crimson, with plum-black flushes on reverse of petals, well-formed flowers borne 
perfectly upright on stout stems. Excellent branching habit of growth, firm and glossy 
foliage free from mildew, rust and black-spot. One of the best crimson autumnal 
Roses for bedding pufposes, giving good blooms and clean foliage up to the very last. 
Quite first-class for forcing under glass. Fine plants in pots, 7/6 each. Ground plants 

/ in Autumn, 1920, 5/- each. 


Our New Hybrid Tea “GOLDEN OPHELIA.” 


(Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, July 4th, 1918.) A 
seedling from that well-known and justly admired variety ‘ Ophelia.’” Excellent 
in habit of growth, with good foliage. Of fair size, very compact, and opening in 
perfect symmetrical form. Golden yellow in the centre, paling slightly towards the 
outer petals. The flower stem being so unusually firm and upright should make it a 
great acquisition for decorative purposes, and it will prove invaluable as a forcing 
variety under glass. Fine plants in pots, 5/- each. Ground plants in Autumn, 1920, 


3/6 each. 
\ Our New Wichuraiana Climbing Rose “ EMILY GRAY.” 


(Awarded Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, July 17th, 1916.) The finest 
golden yellow Wichuraiana Climbing Rose yet introduced. Fine plants in pots, 5/- 
each. Ground Plants in Autumn, 1920, 3/6 each. 

‘* Emily Gray,’’ a marvellous Wichuraiana, with foliage like Berberis vulgaris, 
great substance, and very glossy; flowers as rich and almost as large as ‘‘ Madame 
Ravary.”’ (Raised by Dr. A. H. Williams.) Horticultural Press, July 1gth, 1916. 


ORDERS MAY BE BOOKED NOW. 


For further paruculars and Catalogue apply to— 


Benjamin h. CANT & SONS, “"Garoens, Colchester. 


«ROSES»: 


List Now Ready. Post Free. 


Wm. FERGUSON. 


Rose Grower, 


6, CHALMERS STREET, DUNFERMLINE, N.B. 


) —_ 
THE CROYDON PRINTERY 


Where every class of Printing is executed 
expeditiously and economically, with up-to- 
date type and the finest machinery: Printers 
of this and numerous Horticultural Schedules 


and Price Lists. wf wt wt st ef 
PEEBLES 
Croydon Advertiser 


PRINTING WORKS, 
‘Phone: Croydon 561. $6, High Street, Croydon. 


Please use Special Order Sheet for Roses, Plants, Trees, etc. 


Oe 
. ‘ 


Beesian Gaillardias, The Hardy Perennial ‘*‘ Blanket Flower.’ 


This is a remarkable strain, raised from generations of prize-winning varieties. The blooms are larger, mofe full and lasting. 
Height abeut ISinches Strikingly effective both as a cnt flower and in the pjant border. 
Extra strong flowering plants, 6/9 doz., carriage paid 


“Independence Day.” 
Bees’ New Hybrid Tea Rose. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


= 


I 
/ 


LIVERPOOL. 


Please use Special Order Sheet for Roses, Plants, [rees, etc. 


oad . Tw, 
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ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 


DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
FORM NO. DDO, 15m, 2/84 BERKELEY, CA 94720 


be ~~ o ; *. 


®s 


Bees’ ‘* Ravenswood "? Collection 12 Rockery Plants, 8/9 Carriage Pald. 
(12 first-class hardy plants to bloom in the early summer. Single plants 9d.; 3 same name 1/70) 


Warley Candytuft. Evergreen Candytuft Grecian Violet, Golden Alyesum, 
Prichand’s) Aubretia. Kearlet Rockfoil. ‘Yoothed Primruse. Pink Rockfoil. 
Elizabeth's Rocktoil. Alpine Phlox Daisy Everlasting. Julia’s Primrose. 
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) ALL USERS OF “ABOL” ARE SUCCESSFUL— 
| HENCE ALL SUCCESSFUL GROWERS USE IT. 


y NON-POISONOUS 

: soa hg rng fully justify their cant ere re- 

ce Safe, Certain, and | Putation for Economy and Effi- 
: Sh Reliable. ciency. Not a drop of wash is 
i y+ S. The never - failing wasted, the spray being so perfect 
r ; aN remedy for that it hangs in the air, and so 
; met Green and Black } envelops the whole of the plant. 
‘ Te a Fly, American Further, the density of the spray 
; possess cca Blight, Caterpillar, | May be varied from fine tomedium 
f es FD ele. or coarse, as desired. R.H.S. 
| ae yA aoon 10 A Used in the Royal Highest Award of Merit. Spe- 
8 as Gardens. cially Recommended by The 


National Rose Society. 


thousands of Gardeners. phy : Ned - ee ani. 


j 4-pint, 1/8; pint, 2/-; quart, 3/-; » 6 (rf by 20) .. .. 28/- 
4-gallon, 5/-; gallon, 8/9; 3-gallon | Bend A for directing spray to underside 
drum, 22/6. of leaves not included, but @)- extra. 


Post i tra. 
Postage and carriage extra. ORIARe AUC CaTtIREeicxtte 


P Recommended by Experts and many 


Don’t let your Plants Starwe! Feed them writh 


j ““ABOL” PLANT FOOD. 


concentrated preparation as 
this is both wonderful and 
lasting. 


Contains a very high per- 
centage of the elements so 
agen ee Postage and carriage extra. 

economical than any other. _— oa Tins, 7d. and 1/-; 

} The benefit imparted to all Na! MM 7 Ibs., 3/; 14 lbs., S/-; 
vegetation by such a highly ns ios 28 lbs., 8/-; 56 lbs., 13/-; 
| eee ee 1 cwt., 24/- 


GRA TI. S cs Write to-day for “In a Perfect Garden,” a 52-page Illustrated 
Guide to the eradication of all Insect Pests and Diseases 


POST FREE in the Garden and Greenhouse. 


Sole Props. and Mfrs., E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 
EN, c. 19, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Sessa es 


